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Alti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend. 


JULY, 1914. 


(The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 


to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for questions which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journalis to spread information, and articles are necessarily quoted 
which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
responsible. | 








Quarterly Hotes. 


Tue Consular dispatches published in the recent White 

The Portu- 500k furnish a striking confirmation of the facts which 
guese White g confirmation of the facts whic 

Book. have been put forward by the Society for years past as to 

the slave labour in Angola and the islands, and undoubt- 

edly vindicate in a remarkable way its policy and action. They provide 

a complete answer to Portuguese and other apologists for the system, and 

it may be hoped that, as Mr. Nevinson has said, the publication of this book 

“‘ marks almost the final stage in a long and bitter controversy.” 


A lengthy memorandum has been addressed by the Society to Sir E. 
Grey on the more important points which emerge from the dispatches, 
relating to repatriation, recontracting, etc. This has been published in 
pamphlet form, and we commend it to the attention of our readers. 


REFERENCE is made in other parts of this issue to the 


p ya regret felt at the resignation of the Chairmanship of this 
Cc er Sub-Committee by Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., which became 


necessary on his accepting office as Under-Secretary of 
State for India. We are glad to be able to announce that at the last 
meeting of the Sub-Committee, the name of Lord Lytton was proposed as 
Chairman, and that he has accepted the post. 


THE Joint Committee which was formed to consider a 
scheme for starting a club in London for African students 
and others held several meetings but has been unable to 
make much progress owing to several untoward circumstances. The gentle- 
man who was appointed last year to act as secretary, pro tem. was taken ill, 
and early in this year his illness, we regret to say, ended fatally. -The Colonial 
Office wrote in May that the West African Governors generally are opposed 
to a Government grant towards establishing a non-residential club. The 
Joint Committee is again communicating with the Colonial Office on the 
matter. 


Africans in 
London. 
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In view of the importance of the recent White Book on 

New Portuguese slavery, the Committee decided that a special 

Remi. pamphlet should be published upon this question. This 

pamphlet is now ready. The Committee’s appeal to Mr. Harcourt in 

connection with the Report of the Labour Commission in East Africa 

has also been printed as a pamphlet. Both of these can be supplied 
gratis to members and friends of the Society. 


Ow1nG to the large demand by members of the Society for 
‘“Dawn in copies of Dawn in Darkest Africa at 5s. per copy, the 
recon stock held by the Committee is now exhausted, but every 
copy purchased from the offices of the Society at 6s. is an 

advantage to its funds. 


> 
> 


The Wew hebrides Problem. 


A PRIVATE Conference was called by the Anti-Slavery Society, on March 31, 
to consider the situation in the New Hebrides. The meeting took place 
in the Whitehall Rooms, and was well attended. Amongst those present 
were representatives of the Melanesian Mission and the John Paton Mission 
Fund, both of which have missionaries on the islands, and of the ‘‘ Committee 
on Missions and Governments ” connected with the Edinburgh Conference. 
The President of the Society presided, and those present included the Dean 
of Durham, Admirals Sir George King-Hall, Sir E. Fremantle, and Sir Wil- 
mot Fawkes, Rev. A. E. Corner of the Melanesian Mission, Sir W. Mack- 
worth Young, Sir George Toulmin, M.P., Rt. Hon. J. W. Wilson, M.P., Mr. 
Douglas Hall, M.P., and other Members of Parliament. 





The Chairman, Sir T. FOwELL Buxton, gave a cordial welcome to those 
who had responded to the invitation of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society to talk over the condition of affairs in the New Hebrides. 

This question was, he said, not a new one, but had been occupying the 
attention of the Society for some time. 

He was glad to know that many present at the meeting were intimately 
connected with the islands, and was especially glad to see Admiral Sir George 
King-Hall, who had only recently returned from his command of the 
Australian Squadron. 

He would call upon Mr. Buxton, the Secretary, to say what the Society 
had done in the past in connection with the affairs of those unhappy islands. 
Mr. Buxton had lately been to Paris to meet certain gentlemen interested 
in the question from a humane point of view. He was glad to know there 
were sympathizers in France, for the Society always endeavoured, if possible, 
to bring pressure to bear upon foreign governments by their own nationals 
rather than by ourselves. 
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Next he would call upon Mr. Harris, the Organizing Secretary, to 
deal with the solutions which have been suggested. 


Mr. TRAVERS BUXTON spoke of the way in which the New Hebrides 
question had come before the Society nearly four years ago. One of the 
earliest reports which they received from the islands complaining of the 
conditions came from the Rev. Stanley Howard, who was then a missionary 
in the islands, and afterwards became hon. secretary of the Australian 
Association for the Protection of Native Races in Sydney. He was glad 
to see Mr. Howard present, The Society brought the reports to the notice 
of the Government, and also of correspondents in France, who replied that 
the Government of the Republic was dealing satisfactorily with the situa- 
tion, and that the statements of the missionaries were exaggerated. Neither 
of these assurances were in accordance with fact. In 1911 the Society got 
into touch with the missionaries of the John Paton Mission in the islands, 
and when Dr. Bowie, of Ambrym, and his brother, the Rev. F. G. Bowie, 
came to England in 1911, a private deputation to Mr. Harcourt was organized 
(in which the Melanesian Mission took part), when the missionaries made 
a clear statement on the position to Mr. Harcourt. Since that time the 
Society had been in frequent communication with the Colonial Office, 
both by letter and by interview, and many questions had been put in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Edward Jacomb, of Vila, with whom the Society began to 
communicate more than two years ago, was, with the missionaries, the 
chief bulwark of the natives against cruelty and injustice ; hence his extreme 
unpopularity with the French exploiters of the natives. It was at his 
suggestion that a Return of the cases tried before the Joint Court for eighteen 
months in 1911-12 was asked for in Parliament. This Return—which 
was never published—showed that of those accused before the Joint Court 
seventy-eight were French subjects, against twelve British, but the Return 
did not show whether the fines inflicted were collected or the sentences 
carried out. The Society had brought the question before the friends of 
native races in France, and action had been taken by the Committee for 
the Defence of Native Races with their Government. Some trenchant 
articles had been published in a French Colonial journal, La France d’Outre 
Mer, pointing out that the treatment of the natives was nothing but slavery. 
Mr. Buxton stated that a few months ago the Colonial Office had informed 
them that the Society must address itself to the Foreign Office; as a 
result the memorandum of February last had been addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey. He then referred to a visit which he had paid to Paris in the 
previous week, in order to meet a number of French publicists, and others 
who were interested in the question and exchange views. Mrs. Harris, 
who had taken some trouble to arrange this informal meeting, was also 
present. After a long conversation they had agreed that a joint request 
should be made to the English and French Governments to call a Conference 
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on the New Hebrides question, and that the Conference should recognize 
the necessity of a thorough investigation into the condition of the natives 
on the spot in the hope of reaching a favourable solution of the present 
impasse. 


Rev. J. H. HARRIs said :—There is one feature upon which all parties are 
agreed ; that is, the prevalence of the abuses and the failure of the 1906 
Convention to secure peace and good government in the Archipelago. But 
no solution has yet been offered which meets with the approval of all parties. 
The official solution is that of proposing amendments to the Convention. 
This proposal, however, overlooks the following facts: (a) That there are 
powerful elements determined to prevent a satisfactory working of the Con- 
dominium ; (6) That the Condominium has been tried for seven years and 
has so utterly failed that conditions to-day are probably worse than at any 
period during the last fifteen years ; (c) That failure is not due to any lack 
of Treaty stipulations, but to deficiency in administration. 

The solution favoured by Australian and New Zealand opinion appears 
to be British administration of the entire group of islands, and that France 
should be compensated by surrendering a British Colony to the French in 
some other part of the world. Dr. George Brown, for example, is of the opinion 
that a partition of the Archipelago would not be acceptable to opinion in the 
Antipodes. The French solution may be called a bargain solution, or “‘ what 
are you prepared to give in return?” The only suggestions made in this 
direction are so absurd that British public opinion could never entertain them 
for one moment. For example, the Gambia has been suggested as compen- 
sation for a surrender of a trivial part of the Archipelago ; whilst even for a 
partition of the islands, in which France would retain all those with any 
measure of economic development, Great Britain is asked by one writer to 
make the most generous sacrifices in return for a group of islands of no 
economic value or strategic importance. 

Those of us who have given close attention to this subject feel there are 
paramount reasons for ruling the Gambia Colony out of the question alto- 
gether. Indeed, we are strongly of the opinion that the solution of this 
question must be found within its own circumference ; secondly, that it 
should be one acceptable not only to Australia but, as far as possible, to 
native opinion. 

The solution which seems to us to promise the largest measure of 
acceptance is as follows: (a) That the Convention of 1906 be, if possible, 
strengthened in its stipulations ; (b) That the obligations of the Convention 
should be applied to the entire group; (c) That for administrative pur- 
poses certain islands should come under French and others under British 
control. 

As a preliminary step to any solution, we propose endeavouring to secure 


a joint commission of inquiry into conditions on the spot, with terms. of. 
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reference, including the following, to inquire into the existence of abuses 
and in what respects the Condominium administration has failed. 

Our request is that you will give us to-day your advice upon each of these 
solutions, which, if any, we should press, and whether you agree with us in 
urging as a preliminary step, a joint commission of inquiry. Finally, 
whether you agree with our Committee in thinking that the time has arrived 
to ask Sir Edward Grey if he will receive a deputation representative of the 
interests gathered here to-day. 


The Rev. STANLEY HOWARD read a message which he had been asked 
to deliver from the Bishop of Durham expressing satisfaction that the 
Conference had been called. 


Admiral Sir GEoRGE K1NG-HALL said that as the meeting was a private 
one, he should speak plainly, but it must not be forgotten that a number 
of documents had come into his possession when he was Commander-in- 
Chief, and he also mentioned that he was still in communication with the 
Admiralty on the subject, consequently on some points his lips were sealed. 

He described the Condominium as a complete failure, and the working 
of it a disgrace to both the French and British nations. He could not under- 
stand a Government like ours permitting it for one moment. He urged 
that strong men to represent the British Government should be sent 
out. Having been to the New Hebrides and seen what was going on, 
he did not think a single word had been over-stated in the reports of the 
missionaries. 

The Joint Court of the Condominium has practically no authority at all 
to enforce its decisions ; this Court should be given executive power to 
enforce the penalties and the decisions passed by it. 

The Joint Naval Commission, which was never intended to do the duty 
that has been done by it during the last year, should be abolished. Admiral 
King-Hall referred to the arrest by the French war-ship Kersaint of a 
number of natives, who were imprisoned for eight months without trial. 
In December last the natives were tried, but were not allowed to bring 
forward any witnesses, although the British officers of the Naval Commission 
were most anxious that this evidence should be given, but were unable to 
carry out their wishes. Altogether a most scandalous state of affairs existed. 

He urged that the best policy was to enlist the sympathy of public 
opinion in France on the matter; one of the strongest letters about the 
New Hebrides had been written by a Frenchman. 

As to the different solutions, he thought there were many difficulties 
in the way of all proposals, but the Condominium Court should have 
executive authority to enforce its decrees. 

He endorsed every word stated by the missionaries about the liquor 
traffic, and mentioned the case of a Frenchman who was tried for murder 
and walked out of Court a free man under the First Offenders’ Act. 
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Admiral Sir George King-Hall wished it to be quite clear that in regard 
to the Joint Naval Commission there was not the slightest reflection to be 
made on any of the British Naval officers. 


Dr. CAMPBELL NICHOLSON, who had recently returned from the islands, 
said he had lived in the New Hebrides when it was no white man’s country, 
and he would much prefer to go back to that time when there was no govern- 
ment and no protection whatever. It would be better for the natives also, 
for then the natives took the law into their own hands. Now if outrages 
are committed on them, if their women or they themselves are kidnapped, 
what happens? The missionaries have to advise them to go to the Joint 
Court, where two or three processes ofinterpretation have to be gone through, 
from which the natives are unable to obtain any justice whatever. He had 
seen a native absolutely brow-beaten by Judge Colonna. 


The Administration is top-heavy in every way. Although there are 
only about one thousand whites in the group, yet there is a Condominium 
Court composed of an English Judge, a French Judge, a Spanish President, 
a Spanish Public Prosecutor, a Dutch Registrar, a Dutch Native Advocate, 
and a cosmopolitan crowd besides. Then there is a French National Court, 
and a British National Court, also the Joint Naval Commission. Over and 
above this there are two private Courts where offences against illegal recruit- 
ment and non-repatriation of labourers are tried by each Resident Com- 
missioner. 


A high tribute was paid to Mr. Edward Jacomb, who threw up his 
post as Assistant Commissioner in order to defend the natives. Mr. Jacomb 
is hated by the French, who jeer at and “ boo ’’ him when passing through 
the streets of Vila. 


Dr. Nicholson said he lived on an island on which the French have 
never succeeded in getting a foot-hold, although they had tried on several 
occasions, more especially last year, when a French man-of-war visited the 
island seven or eight times with the one object of trying to break down the 
missionary influence and cow the natives, in order that French settlers might 
be established there, 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., said that the main difficulty which we had 
to contend with was that of getting accurate information in the Government 
Departments. If reports have been sent to the Admiralty by Admiral 
King-Hall, he would ask the First Lord of the Admiralty to produce those 
reports. Likewise if Dr. Nicholson had had any correspondence with Mr. 
Harcourt, he would ask Mr. Harcourt for the production of that correspon- 
dence. 


When they had this information, he thought the next step should 
be to organize the strongest possible deputation either to Sir Edward 
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Grey, Mr. Harcourt, or both, and should this fail the question should be 
raised on either the Foreign Office Vote, the Colonial Office Vote, or both. 


Admiral Sir W. FAWKEs suggested that a suitable question to be put 
in the House would be to ask how often the High Commissioner for the 
Pacific has visited the islands. He thought the High Commissioner had 
too much work as Governor of Fiji to do his duty as High Commissioner, 
and therefore the posts should be separated. 

He mentioned that when he was out there he received reports from his 
captains about the liquor imported into the islands. He applied to the 
Government and was given an order in council that no liquor should leave - 
Australia or New Zealand without a permit from the British representatives 
in the islands. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN oF DURHAM moved the following resolution :— 


That Sir Edward Grey be asked to receive a representative deputation 
some time after Easter in order to lay before him the deep feeling in various 
parts of the country upon the abuses in the New Hebrides, and the urgent 
necessity of securing a solution of the difficulties which have arisen in the 
Archipelago. 

Mr. LANGRIDGE, one of the Hon. Secretaries of the John Paton Mission 
Fund, seconded the resolution. He endorsed the opinion that strong men 
were needed in the New Hebrides. After the recent tornado in Ambrym 
about seventeen hundred natives had been rescued, mostly in motor boats, 
one thousand being taken to the island of Malekula. A French commercial 
vessel urged some of the natives to go on board their ship, and those who 
did so were taken into slavery. 


The Rev. STANLEY HowarD, in supporting the resolution, said that in 
connection with the Malekula refugees, mentioned by Mr. Langridge, he had 
heard more recently from the islands of the murder of six native teachers. 


He also mentioned a case in which he had personally been concerned 
in 1909. The wife of one of their teachers had been carried off by a French 
ship, contrary to the regulations of the Condominium. When the husband 
went to protest to the Captain, he was told that he must accept payment 
for his wife, and a pair of trousers was put overboard into the water for him 
to pick up, in the pocket of which were three sovereigns. These Mr. Eoward 
had carefully preserved, and showed to the meeting. 


The resolution was carried, and a copy has been sent to the Secretary 
of State. 


DEPUTATION TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


It having been announced that the conference between the British and 
French Governments, which for some time past has been under consideration, 
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was about to take place, and that it would be held in London in June, a 
further letter was addressed to Sir Edward Grey, asking him to receive the 
deputation proposed before the conference began, in order that certain impor- 
tant representations might be made to the Government on the whole subject. 
As a result the Secretaries of State for Foreign and Colonial Affairs intimated 
their willingness to receive the deputation, which attended at the Foreign 
Office on June 11. In addition to the representatives of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fre- 
mantle and Captain Sinker represented the Melanesian Mission, Mr. A. K. 

Langridge the John G. Paton Mission, the Rev. F. B. Meyer and Sir Charles 
* J. Tarring the National Free Church Council, and several Members of 
Parliament, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir George Toulmin, Dr. Chapple and Mr. 
T. E. Harvey, were also present. The Hon. J. C. Lyttelton, Chairman of the 
Society’s Committee, introduced the deputation, and after the Secretaries 
had spoken, making certain suggestions for the better administration of the 
New Hebrides in the interests of the natives, two Members of Parliament 
spoke, and Admiral Sir George King-Hall expressed the thanks of the deputa- 
tion to Sir E. Grey and Mr. Harcourt for receiving them, and for their 
assurance of sympathy with the case put before them. 

The members of the conference, which held its first sitting on June 10, 
include Lora ¢mmott, as Chairman, Mr. A. W. Mahaffy, and others. Mr. 
Mahaffy will be remembered as having had considerable experience in the 
New Hebrides, where he has acted in an official position. The proceedings 
of the conference are confidential. 





ACTION OF THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVE RACES ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held a meeting in February to consider certain recent 
correspondence from Mr. E. Jacomb, of Vila, with numerous enclosures deal- 
ing with actions of the Joint Naval Commission which were reported on 
by the Sub-Committee for the Western Pacific. 


The following resolutions after discussion were unanimously carried :— 


1. That the circumstances surrounding the sitting of the Joint Naval Com- 
mission for the New Hebrides at Vila, December 18, 1913; the pro- 
cedure of trial at that sitting; and the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of that date be brought under the notice of His Excellency 
the Admiral at Auckland. 

2. That copies of the letter to His Excellency the Admiral be forwarded to— 

The Minister for External Affairs, Melbourne. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, London. 

The High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Fiji. 

The Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
London. 

3. That the Secretary of State for the Colonies, London, be respectfully 
requested to give consideration to the status and modus operandi 
of the Joint Naval Commission in the New Hebrides, with a view to 
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preventing the abuses of justice such as are alleged to have occurred 
at the sitting of the Commission at Vila on December 18, 1913. 

4. That copies of the foregoing recommendation be communicated to the 
Press, with a concise statement of the facts. 

5. That copies of Resolution 3 be communicated to the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific and the Minister for External Affairs. 


ee a | oo eee 


The Annual Meeting. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Society was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Thursday, April 23, when Sir T. FowELL Buxton, as President, 
occupied the Chair. Among those present were Admiral Sir George 
King-Hall, K.C.B., Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., Mr. Douglas Hall, 
M.P., Mr. S. J. G. Hoare, M.P., Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff (Treasurer), Sir 
William Geary, Mr. F. W. Fox (Vice-Chairman), and the Secretaries. 


The CHAIRMAN, referring to the day being St. George’s Day, said: 
There no doubt are those who will dwell upon the Forces of the Crown— 
forces military, naval, and diplomatic—and the links that are forged by 
commerce. But I think we do well to hold fast the doctrine that of all the 
links which exist there are none more important than the spirit of fair- 
dealing and justice towards the various weaker races with whom we have 
todo. (Hear, hear.) I would claim a great deal for it. I would claim that 
we could better do without our forces than we could do without the influence 
that comes of justice and of the reputation for fair dealing. (Applause.) 


It may be well to remember the various classes of countries upon which 
we conceive that we do well to watch with a careful eye, with a view to their 
conduct towards those weaker races. There are the directly self-governing 
Colonies ; there are those countries with which we are connected by treaties 
and obligations of various kinds ; there are, thirdly, those countries with 
which, though there may be no authority of our government over them, we 
are connected by commerce, by the presence of English companies, by the 
use of English capital directed from home. And then there are all those 
other countries with which we have no such links and ties. So that I think 
we may consider that there are four classes of countries in regard to which 
it is our duty to keep a watchful eye, and as to which we have a right to call 
in question anything that is taking place, whether under the eye of the 
English Government or not. 


Now there are those who think that slavery is extinct—who are inclined 
to say, ‘‘ What is the use of making a fuss? There is no such thing as 
slavery.”’ Well, it is our business to point out that that is an utter mistake. 
There is far too much of slavery, whether under that name or under fictitious 
names, on the face of the earth. (Hear, hear.) It cannot be denied that 
on the Western side of Africa—in Angola and San Thomé—there is slavery 
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in a very flourishing condition, whatever it may be called. There was a 
time, I think, when the Foreign Office seemed rather to lack the full informa- 
tion we thought they might have had. They rather denied that the con- 
dition of servigaes, as they are called, was other than that of free labourers. 
But I am glad to believe that on a more recent occasion, on July 23 last, 
Lord Morley, speaking for the Government, and being asked the question 
whether there was any difference between the condition of the servigaes, 
and that of slaves, proceeded to say: ‘“‘ In my opinion I do not think there 
is.’ (Hear, hear.) He did not see that there was any difference. Well, 
then, very recently, too recently for most of us to have had an opportunity 
of reading it, there has been a White Paper issued by the Foreign Office. 
I am glad to believe that the case of Mr. Bowskill, which has attracted the 
attention of many of us, will be dealt with very shortly by my relative Mr. 
Samuel Hoare, M.P. Well, we gather from this White Paper that there 
is no doubt at all—it is not denied by our Consuls—that the labourers in 
the islands of San Thomé and Principé do manifest the strongest possible 
desire to leave those islands, and to get as near home as they can. Then 
another thing which is pointed out is that the supposed contracts are merely 
fictitious—that they are not contracts at all in any reasonable sense of the 
word—and that those who are held to come under the obligation of them are 
held by something which is altogether unreal. Another point is that the 
planters themselves are wholly opposed to the repatriation of their labourers 
as far as they can possibly prevent it. There has been a little more done 
in very recent years—more than there was before—but there is a great 
deal to be done, even under the law as it at present exists. 


Well, then, I think we must also acknowledge that the Foreign Office 
itself is entirely right-minded about it from our point of view—that they are 
anxious to do all they can to abolish any pretence of slavery under any form 
whatever, whether in that part of the world or any other. (Hear, hear.) 


I am glad to mention the fact that we of the Anti-Slavery Society 
have appointed a sub-Committee especially to watch the state of things in 
South America—Putumayo, and other portions of Peru; and other South 
American States. We should have been glad to have had the continued 
presence and support of Mr. Charles Roberts as chairman, but he has official 
reasons for ceasing to be a member of that Committee, the force of which 
we entirely recognize. 


Another part of the world has very much occupied the attention of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and that is the New Hebrides. I think the only 
satisfactory thing to say about that is that the French Government have 
indicated a desire and readiness to join a Conference on the subject in 
order that there should be some common action towards bringing about 
more decent government than there is at present. There is an immense 
amount of carrying off of labourers for work in the islands, maltreatment 
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of women and children, and things of that kind, which ought to be put a 
stop to, and I hope that this Conference will be held, and will be able to do 
something in that direction. 


Then in Southern Nigeria there has been a good deal of harm caused 
by the House Rule Ordinance. That is a state of things which brings about 
something very nearly akin to slavery, and I am glad to know that by present 
arrangements it is to come to an end with all legal force at the beginning 
of next year. That I hope we shall watch and see is carried out. 


As to our home arrangements, it has been determined by the Committee 
to set apart a certain fund especially for investigation purposes. It may 
be that occasions will arise when it will be necessary to investigate—it may 
be necessary to send out some one to look into things ; and to have a fund 
ready will help matters when such an investigation appears to be necessary. 


It is my duty now to move the following resolution :—That the Report 
be adopted, and that the members of the Committee and Officers as set 
out in the Report be appointed for the next year. 


Admiral Sir GEORGE K1nG-HALL: I beg to second this resolution, and 
in doing so I shall confine myself to that particular part of the globe that 
I know something about, viz., the New Hebrides. I have lately come back 
from Australia, where I was Commander-in-Chief, and I had some acquain- 
tance with the condition of affairs reigning in the New Hebrides, detaching 
ships to that part of the station from time to time as they were available. 


I obtained a very clear insight into the working of the Condominium, 
which is an utter failure, principally by reason of the fact that on the part 
of the French the Convention is a dead letter, and its articles might as well 
have never been signed, for they are being continually broken. 


Iam most reluctant to say anything that would give offence to our 
friends across the Channel, especially in view of the very warm welcome 
they are giving to our King and Queen; but the present state of affairs 
in New Hebrides is so scandalous that it would be wrong not to speak out 
frankly, for I cannot believe that the French Government or the French people 
know what is being done under the shelter of their flag, which has in the 
past stood, and we hope and believe in the future will always stand, for 
Liberty, Equality and Justice. 


The illicit liquor traffic with the natives should be put down with an 
iron hand, and the judgments of the Condominium Court enforced, and 
not set at defiance. My belief is that the Condominium Court should have 
executive authority to carry out its decisions, which it has not got at present. 
(Hear, hear.) 


If it was not for the missionaries, who have been there for years and 
years, and made it possible for the traders to live in these islands, and also, 
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I will add, for Mr. Jacomb, the advocate—(hear, hear)—the natives not 
in the employ of British traders would really have no practical protectors 
to watch over their interests. 


We are partners to the Convention, and as a nation are responsible for 
its being carried out—(hear, hear)—and for seeing that the natives are treated 
righteously and humanely. I will not go into details, but I have had in- 
stances myself ; I have been on the plantation of a Frenchman who has been 
asked that a woman should be restored to her husband in accordance with 
a promise made to the husband when she had been sent to six months’ 
imprisonment, and it was impossible to get her restored to him, although 
I went to the Colonial Office, to the Commissioners, and did everything else 
I could. I feel sure that if both the Governments will nominate—as I 
understand from Sir Fowell Buxton they are likely to do—a commission 
of prominent gentlemen to look into the state of affairs in these unfortunate 
islands, and into the condition of these natives who are suffering from such 
_ great cruelties, there will very soon be a great amelioration in the conditions 
prevailing. 


I am also confident that most of those present will understand what I 
allude to when I say that the joint Naval Court should be abolished. In 
such a case we shall not see such an action taken as occurred last summer, 
when a French man-of-war arrested natives, and they were thrown into 
jail without trial for months and months together on the most frivolous 
charges. Mr. Paton himself told me that he wanted to see one of his best 
mission teachers, and he was not allowed to do anything but go in and pray 
with him. I trust most sincerely that at whatever cost may be entailed, 
the British Government will refuse to be a party any longer to the present 
Convention, which is most unsatisfactory from every point of view, and is 
an absolute and utter failure. (Hear, hear.) 


I beg to second the resolution. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried by show of 
hands. 


The PRESIDENT then asked the Secretary, Mr. Travers Buxton, to 
read portions of a speech sent to be read to the meeting by Sir Harry 
Johnston. 


Mr. TRAVERS BUXTON explained that Sir Harry Johnston had hoped 
to be present. But, unforeseen circumstances having detained him in the 
country, he had written a letter enclosing a copy of a speech which he would 
have delivered had he been present, and he asked that it should be 
read. 


Sir HARRY JOHNSTON wrote : I much regret that circumstances compel 
me to be absent from London during the present week, and that I am unable 
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to be present this afternoon to give my testimony orally to the important 
work which is being done, from an Imperial point of view, by the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. Had I been able to attend 
it was not my intention to make a long speech : merely to express emphatic- 
ally the view that this Society is deserving most of support by those who 
deem themselves Imperialists—by those who realize the extent, the re- 
sources, the potentialities for good or ill, the responsibilities of the British 
Empire. To all thinking men and women, investment in the Anti-Slavery 
Society—the Society which protects the interests of the aboriginal and 
backward peoples of the world—would be of the nature of an insurance. 
There are some 830 millions of the non-Caucasian race of the world, who 
are either uncultured or backward or retrograde in their mode of life, who 
stand at present entirely aloof from our civilization, who in the eyes of most 
white men are helots, without rights to be maintained or feelings to be 
considered. At the present time these 830 millions of black, brown and 
yellow men are unable to wage war on the white man on anything like equal 
terms. To his aggressive advance they can only oppose a passive resistance. 
Often they are quite without defence against his conscious or unconscious 
cruelty. 


Out of this total of 830 millions of backward peoples, at least 365 millions 
(nearly half the number) dwell within the limits of the British Empire or its 
spheres of political influence. If we are going to—I will not say exterminate, 


_ for that is now impossible—make the lives of 365 millions of black, brown 


and yellow human beings miserable and serf-like, so that by degrees they 
dwindle and die out, are we so sure that we can plant in their place a Euro- 
pean population which will prove as suitable to climate and surroundings ? 
The white man henceforth must play a directing part in the development 
of the tropics, but it is very doubtful whether he can exist there in large 
numbers, and whether in addition to being teacher, controller, peace-maker, 
missionary and capitalist he can also suffice for the agriculture and the mass 
of the work of development. 


If, therefore, we are not going to exterminate by processes quick or 
slow, we must pursue an exactly opposite course. We must protect, educate, 
uplift and encourage the aboriginal populations. As practical persons, let us, 
however, recognize that we have no choice in the matter: the die has been 
cast in that direction ever since the last hundred years’ work of Christian 
missionaries began to take effect. The seed they have sown has already 
produced a considerable crop of thoughtful, self-respecting Africans, Asiatics 
and even Amerindians. These—at any rate in Africa, Asia and Oceania— 
are not going to be bullied any longer by the white man without offering 
a sturdy resistance, passive or active. That is why I have alluded to an 
Imperialist interest in this Society being in the nature of an insurance. 
So long as the activities of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
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Society continue unabated, so long as its officers pry into all the affairs of 
the non-Caucasian races all over the world, we who live at home may rest 
assured that no great wrong is being done in secret, no awful outbreak of 
revenge is smouldering to burst out uncontrollably. Remember also that 
although the British Empire in all truth may be regarded as the most benign 
and just ruler the world has yet known, although the races of Africa, Asia, 
Tropical America and the Pacific archipelagoes now experience under our 
sway a degree of happiness, prosperity and security they have never known 
in the past, and although this is largely due to the influence of this Society 
and to the complete unanimity of outlook between it and the Colonial, 
Foreign and Indian Offices, its activities are not limited to the scope of the 
British Empire. They extend all over the world, wherever there is a non- 
Caucasian population in difficulties, 


Our own Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society is fearless 
in criticizing the methods of government under the British flag. It works 
cordially with all Christian missionary societies, because its work is typically 
Christian in its nature. But it is a Society entirely independent of religious 
bias, as ready to champion the cause of oppressed Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Hindus or fetish-worshippers, as that of Negro or Asiatic Christians. During 
its seventy or eighty years of existence, it has averted, amended or atoned 
for much wrong-doing in our own Indian and Colonial policy ; and the more 
its power of research and representation are increased in the future, the less 
likely we are to have mutinies, revolts, secessions or decrease of population 
to cope with in our tropical dependencies. — 


The letter closed with a reference to the similar societies which 
the example of the Society had bred up in Italy, France, Germany, Peru, 
and elsewhere. 


Mr. SAMUEL J. G. Hoare, M.P., moved the following resolution :— 


“That this meeting protests against the arbitrary arrest of the Rev. 
J. S. Bowskill in Portuguese West Africa, and notes with satisfaction that the 
Portuguese Government, unable to sustain its charges, has abandoned any 
intention of prosecuting this gentleman. This meeting of is opinion that His 
Majesty’s Government should insist upon some local and public recognition 
being made of the fact that Mr. Bowskill had given no cause whatever tor 
the high-handed proceedings of the Portuguese officials, and that the 
Portuguese Government should be informed that in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government any British subject calling attention to abuses 
akin to slavery is performing a duty imposed by the General Act of Berlin, 
to which the Portuguese Nation was signatory.” 


The question of contract labour in West Africa has for several years 
past been brought under your close attention, and you must have noticed 
that the arrest of Mr. Bowskill was directly connected with the action that 
he took in protest against conditions which you and I agree amount to 
slavery. (Hear, hear.) You will remember that the members of this 
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society have made two charges against the Portuguese administration of 
their West African Colonies. We have said, in the first place, that the 
methods of recruitment for the labourers in San Thomé and Principe, and 
on the mainland, were the methods of the Slave Trade, and that the con- 
ditions under which the labourers worked when they reached the cocoa 
plantations were the conditions of slavery. And we went further, and said 
that if we were right in those two charges, it was the duty of the British 
Nation to refuse to continue its guarantee of the integrity of the Portuguese 
Colonies in which these conditions existed. Lord Cromer uttered this time 
last year these very weighty words :— 


“‘ There are some things which no British Government, however power- 
ful, can undertake to perform. First and foremost amongst these is the 
use of the warlike strength of the British Empire to maintain a slave state. ”” 


We pressed for information with reference to the exact state of affairs 
in these colonies, and during the last eighteen months, the Foreign Office has 
published two most valuable White Papers, one of which was published 
about a year ago. That went far to substantiate the charges that we have 
made, and to show how very far it still is from the reforms being carried 
out for which we had long been pressing. But now only yesterday (and 
this is the chief object of the few remarks I am going to make) a further 
White Paper was published by the Foreign Office, and there those two 
charges that this Society made are substantiated over and over again. (Hear, 
hear.) It will well repay the study of any lady or gentleman in this room. 
I will only quote this single sentence, which is a sentence in a report of Mr. 
Smallbones, who a short time ago was appointed one of our Vice-Consuls :— 


‘‘From what I have been able to gather of the servicaes (that is the 
contract labourers) their original contracts were a sham and their renewed 
contracts a farce.” 


You will see from that short extract that the two.charges we made— 
first of all, that the methods of recruitment were the methods of the slave 
trade, and secondly that the conditions of labour were the conditions 
of slavery—are fully substantiated. And so, it seems to me that your 
action in the past two or three years, in stirring up an agitation against these 
conditions, is fully justified. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to think that 
from what one can gather from these two White Papers, the Foreign Office 
is in full sympathy with the views you have expressed during the last eighteen 
months. (Hear, hear.) Sometimes in the House of Commons I have been 
almost driven to the conclusion that the Foreign Office, or at any rate some 
of its officials were somewhat doubtful of the wisdom or the justice of our 
outcry ; but whatever it may have been a year ago, I believe the fact that 
during the last few months the Foreign Office have appointed a Vice-Consul 
especially to inquire into the conditions of labour, and that they are bringing 
pressure upon the Portuguese Government to make the repatriation of the 
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contract labourers a real thing instead of being the sham that it has been 
in the past, shows that the Foreign Office are realizing the gravity of the 
situation. Well, ladies and gentlemen, that is greatly to the credit of this 
Society, particularly, if I may say’so, to the credit of Mr. Harris, the Organiz- 
ing Secretary—(Applause)—who both by his pen and by his words, has 
taken a most active part in this agitation. And I should like further to say 
that I think, for the success which the Society has achieved in this agitation, 
it also owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Strachey for the part which he took 
in the columns of the Spectator newspaper. (Hear, hear.) 


But, whilst we have had our action justified, I would like to say in 
closing that we must not now rest content. This White Paper shows a very 
serious state of things to be still in existence in these colonies, and it is our 
duty, as members of this Society, and also as citizens of the British Empire, 
to see that the United Kingdom is in no way connected by treaty, or by 
any other connection of that kind, with a European state that allows this 
state of affairs to continue. I hope, therefore, that both this Society and the 
Foreign Office will continue to bring pressure to bear upon the Portuguese 
Government, and that when next you come to have your Annual Meeting, 
you may have in your hands another White Paper which will show that 
these grievous conditions have been remedied and that your action has 
been completely successful. (Hear, hear.) 


You will have observed, ladies and gentlemen, that in the words I have 
addressed to you I have said very little about the arrest of Mr. Bowskill. 
Mr. Bowskill took, I understand, a most chivalrous part—(hear, hear)—in 
upholding the rights of the contract labourers, and it was on that account 
that he was arrested by the Portuguese authorities. I am glad to think 
that, if the mformation that we have received is correct, he has now been 
released, and the charges against him have been withdrawn. I am very glad 
of that, but I hope that the Foreign Office will not allow the matter to rest 
there—but will insist upon the Portuguese Government giving an explana- 
tion of the arbitrary arrest, and making an apology for the action of the 
official who arrested him. 


The Rev. Joun H. Harris: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in 
seconding this resolution I wish to point out that there are four distinct 
features which Mr. Buxton and I felt should be followed up during the last 
year with regard to Portuguese slavery. Our first difficulty was that of 
convincing the Foreign Office—our own Foreign Office—that the charges 
we had made of slave-owning and slave-trading in Portuguese West Africa 
were true. It will be within the recollection of most members of our Society 
that something over a year ago we received a communication from the 
Foreign Office in which it was declared that these natives were now no 
longer in a condition of slavery. Therefore we had first to convince our 
own authorities of the truth of our allegations... It was particularly gratifying 
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to us to obtain the statement of Lord Morley that he had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no difference between contract labour and slavery 
in the Portuguese Colonies. 


In this connection we endeavoured to obtain a full Consular inquiry, 
because those of us who knew the actual conditions, both on the mainland 
and on the islands, were perfectly satisfied of this—provided we could secure 
an impartial and thorough investigation by a British official, he would come 
to precisely the same conclusion as we had already reached. Mr. Hoare 
has referred to this report. Well, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Buxton and I 
regard it as one of the most momentous features in the campaign for the 
liberation of the labourers on the Portuguese plantations. In official 
language, our Consuls go further than even Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Cadbury, 
Mr. Burt, or I have ever gone. We have never said that all slaves were 
bought on the mainland. We have never said that every contract was a 
sham, and every re-contract a farce. We have said that the majority were 
slaves, and the majority of the contracts were shams. But here we now 
have the official confirmation, going even further than we did. 


There is one other point upon which we have had some concern, and 
that is the question of repatriation. Even amongst our own friends we 
have sometimes been urged to modify our demands. We have said that all 
these people were passionately attached to their homes in Central Africa. 
(Applause.) We have been met with the statement that they were very 
much happier on the islands. (Laughter.) We have been told—and of 
course it is perfectly true—that the food and the housing conditions of the 
people on the plantations were better than on the mainland ; but we have 
always said that good food and good housing does not compensate for the 
loss of liberty. (Hear, hear.) This White Paper which has just been 
published tells from cover to cover of the passionate longing of these un- 
fortunate people to be restored to their homes on the mainland. I ask you, 
ladies and gentlemen, just to take the one fact in this report—it is only 94d., 
and everybody should read it. Consul Smallbones tells us how some of 
these people were brought before the Curador—and asked whether they 
were prepared to renew their contracts. Man after man pleaded to be sent 
back to his home in Central Africa, and last of all in that long line of people 
appealing for their liberty, there was one old woman who had lost both her 
feet, and Mr. Consul Smallbones says: Even the woman who had both her 
legs amputated below the knee insisted on wobbling on her hideous stumps 
to her native country to Central Africa. Another man who had suffered 
an accident, and was unable to walk, found a companion who was prepared 
to carry him on his back hundreds of miles into the interior of the African 
Continent. Ladies and gentlemen, you will understand from this how 
correct has been our assertion all along that these people were passionately 
attached to their homes on the mainland, and that the one thing which they 
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desired was their liberty. Since 1908 we have secured the emancipation 
and répatriation of four thousand of these slaves—(Applause)—but thirty- 
five thousand remain, and remain in the condition we have described to 
you. I venture to assert that the publication of this White Paper imposes 
upon this Society a grave responsibility, to redouble its efforts until every 
single one of those slaves-is set free to return to his home in Africa. 
(Applause.) 


The fourth feature which has given us grave concern is that of forced 
labour for private profit. It is now recognized by all statesmen that whilst 
forced labour for works of public utility may be defended, when you have 
forced labour for private profit, that is none other than slavery. We have 
that upon-the authority. of men like Sir Edward Grey, Lord Cromer, and 
évery other statesman of any colonial prominence. In Portuguese Africa 
we see a system of forced labour, officially recruited, officially demanded, 
officially shipped to the plantations. We have therefore to protest against 
that, to inquire into the working of it, and to expose it, so that if possible 
we may prevent a new system of slave-owning being established for these 
plantations. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I would like in conclusion to urge that every 
member of this Society should read through this White Book, which is 
a complete unmasking of this hideous and highly organized system of slave- 
owning and slave-trading in Portuguese West Africa. 


Rev. LAwson ForFEItTT remarked that it was not clear that the charges. 
against Mr. Bowskill had been finally abandoned by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The Baptist Missionary Society felt deeply indebted to Mr. Hoare for 
the very prominent and valuable part he had taken with regard to the arrest 
of Mr. Bowskill in the House of Commons, and he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his personal appreciation of Mr. Hoare’s kindness and 
sympathy throughout this case. 


The CHAIRMAN then put the Resolution to the meeting, which was 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. Douctas Hatt, M.P., moved the next resolution :— 


“That this meeting is of opinion that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Putumayo atrocities and recent disclosures of abuses con- 
nected with the employment of native labour in different parts of the world 
show that there is great need for the consolidation and extension of the 
Slave Trade Acts, and urges upon His Majesty’s Government to introduce. 
a Bill for this purpose into Parliament at an early date. 


He said :—I am particularly pleased to have been selected to be associ- 
ated with this Resolution. Last Session for many weeks I sat on the 
‘Putumayo Select Committee—the Committee which investigated into the 
concerns of the Peruvian Amazon Company. That Committee owed its 
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existence, I believe, almost entirely from the first to the work of your Associ- 
ation, and to the continuous and arduous struggle which your Secretaries, 
Mr. Buxton and Mr. Harris, made to have an investigation into the affairs 
of the Company. Indeed, it was a horrible Committee. The horrors which 
were brought before us on oath by responsible officials, and by responsible 
people, and the horrors contained in the Report of our Consul, were beyond 
belief, and it was terrible to think that the Company perpetrating these 
horrors was using British capital collected m the greatest city the world 
has ever known—London—and that their dividends, made by this torture 
and ‘this cruelty, were distributed in London to the shareholders, who little 
knew how they were made, and who were protected by our laws. 


After sitting on that Committee and drawing up our Report we un- 
fortunately came to the conclusion that there was nothing at present exist- 
ing on the Statute Book which would allow us to prosecute the directors 
of the Company. There was nothing sufficiently disclosed to allow them 
to be prosecuted in any Court of Justice. 


Mr. Douglas Hall then referred to the sub-committee formed by the 
Society to follow up the subject, and to the Bill to amend and extend the 
Slave Trade Acts which it had drafted. It had not at present been introduced, 
but there was another Bill brought in by Dr. Chapple now on the table 
of the House of Commons, and it was hoped that perhaps these two Bills 
might be amalgamated into one, which should be the basis of the reform 
which we desire, and so make it impossible that the good name of England 
shall be mixed up in atrocities like these. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Hall continued :—As you know, there are three of what appear to 
be very drastic Slavery Acts—namely, the Acts of 1824, 1843 and 1873; 
but apparently they were not drastic enough, and it was possible in tropical 
countries to engage so-called indentured labour, whatevér you like to call 
it, but it was really to buy slaves and torture them, and not pay them 
properly—io starve them, in order that they might do an unconscionable 
amount of work and bring in large dividends to the shareholders. 


The history of the Peruvian Amazon Company is a very typical history 
of similar companies, I am sorry to say, throughout a great part of South 
America, Wecame to the conclusion in our Committee that this was not 
an isolated case, but that it was really a bad instance of a custom which 
was more or less prevalent throughout the whole of South America. As 
you are aware, in the case of this Company, the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany, they had to go 1,000 miles up the Amazon to Iquitos, and 
then it was three or four weeks’ journey before they came to these 
virgin forests whence they obtained the rubber. Those forests contain 
a population who have scarcely ever seen a white man—a peaceful 
population, and who moreover were not living. under the tribal system; 
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but more under a family system. They found here a great quantity of 
wild rubber, and they also found a population to work at getting this rubber. 
They simply divided up the population amongst the rubber, and all they 
wished was that the population would last out the collection of the rubber. 
In a few years of their working they did to death and tortured 10,000 natives 
by the most cruel tortures imaginable. Gangs of ruffians were sent up by 
this Company, and all they were told was, ‘‘ You have got to produce rubber. 
We do not want to know by what means you get it as long as you produce 
it, and produce it quickly whilst rubber is at such boom prices.’’ And they 
did so produce it, and the means they took to produce it only came out 
originally through the action of your Society. 


Now it was above everything necessary that we should have some legis- 
lation which should make directors in England and officials in England— 
directors living often in the highest circles of society and mixing among 
honourable men—responsible for their agents, to see that they did not em- 
ploy slaves. One of the clauses which we propose is that any director or 
official of a company being British subjects are liable for misdemeanour 
and a very heavy fine if they are aware that any of their agents holds any 
person as a slave in a foreign country ; and we also propose to make it a 
crime if they are proved to be culpably negligent, so that such atrocities 
can be carried on without their knowledge. 


My friend Mr. Dickinson will tell you more about this in seconding the 
Resolution, but it was only because we made use of an antiquated process 
—the Speaker’s Warrant—that we were able to seize the documents in 
their London offices and so arrive at a knowledge of the real state of things. 
Mr. Roberts, now Under Secretary of State for India, actually took the 
trouble to learn Spanish in order to decipher these documents, and he was 
thus able to form the opinion that if the directors had not known what was 
going on they must have been blind and imbecile. (Applause.) 


The Right Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., who seconded the Resolution, 
said: I am glad that Mr. Douglas Hall had the opportunity, as he wished 
to get away, of speaking first, because his speech will have saved me from 
the obligation of going into very much detail in connexion with the work 
of the Putumayo Committee. The Resolution which we are asking you to 
support is that this Society, and I hope others outside, will do their utmost 
to press forward the Bill which has been prepared by a Special Committee, 
and which is, if not before Parliament, at any rate ready to be before 
Parliament, and if taken up by the Government may be passed into law. As 
we know, Parliamentary procedure is very slow. The machine wants a lot of 
pushing from the outside, and in this case, like others, the matter will only 
be brought to a successful conclusion, this year at any rate, if persons who 
are interested in this subject from outside press the Government to give 
time for its consideration. 
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This proposal is the outcome, as has been told you, of the considera- 
tions of the Putumayo Committee—a Committee which was appointed for 
a very limited purpose, namely, that of investigating how far the horrors 
and abuses that were admitted to have taken place in the Peruvian forests 
could be laid at the door of the individual directors of this Peruvian Amazon 
Company in London ; and, as Mr. Hall has told you, we found it was difficult 
to bring any actual guilty knowledge, if I may say so, to the British directors, 
a thing which we were very glad to be able to report, because no one would 
like to think there was any actual intentional shameful dealing carried out 
by British subjects ; and all we could say—and I think that was the general 
public opinion—was that the whole system of directorships in this country 
was open to these abuses, and that this particular Company had been guilty 
undoubtedly of not taking sufficient care to investigate the conditions 
under which their dividends were being produced, and under which the 
rubber was being collected, which, in our opinion, they ought to have done. 
But the Committee, fortunately I think, has really had a much broader 
effect than its mere decision upon that limited point may be taken to have 
represented, and that was largely due, I think, to the excellent Chairman 
we had in Mr. Charles Roberts, who was determined that we should really 
not waste our time, if I may say so, but bring our labours to some practical 
result which should be effective to cure what was undoubtedly a very great, 
and I am not sure it is not a growing, evil in the world at the present moment. 
(Hear, hear.) Our investigations brought to light a great many things, and 
brought them into much greater public prominence. The facts of the case 
I need not go into; the horrors which were perpetrated I need not explain, 
because I feel pretty certain that members of this Society at any rate have 
made themselves acquainted with the conditions which did take place in 
those Peruvian forests. I can only say that I do not believe greater horrors. 
or greater cruelty ever existed in the worst times of the Middle Ages. I 
cannot believe that at any time humanity—individual human beings —have 
been guilty of more atrocious cruelty towards perfectly harmless, innocent, 
not altogether savage, races of people, who were recognized by all who knew 
them to be docile, willing to work, very affectionate, not immoral, with a 
great many admirable domestic customs. They cultivated their own soil, 
they had their own family life, they were very much beloved by the mis- 
sionaries who worked amongst them, and yet these poor people were sub- 
jected to cruelty, flogging, torture, abuses of all kinds, by a certain st of 
men who, possibly by reason of their surroundings (that is the only excuse 
one can give for them) had developed characteristics which were absolutely 
brutal. 


Now what was all that due to? It was due entirely to the greed for 
money from top to bottom. (Hear, hear.) The whole of the Putumayo 
atrocities arose from greed of wealth. In London what was taking place ? 
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This Peruvian Amazon Company was being floated. It was not in the 
hands of the British directors more than two or three years before it was 
floated in London, and in order to bring it to such a paying state as to tempt 
British capital it was important to have as much rubber collected in a short 
time as possible, so that from the reports it could be shown that there was a 
flourishing industry, and so people might be induced to invest their money 
in the concern. That was what was taking place in London. Then the 
rubber had to be collected. The officials in Peru were told that everything 
depended upon the rapid collection of rubber. So they started a system of 
collecting rubber by means of paying commissions to subordinate indivi- 
duals, who were told that they would be paid, and they were paid, by means 
of commission on the quantity of rubber collected. These men were sent 
down into the depths of the forests where the rubber had to be collected, and 
it was a very hard task for them to get the amount which was required to 
make the Company sufficiently flourishing ; and therefore these men could 
only make their living by forcing the natives to do far more than was, 
humanly speaking, possible. The natives did not care about collecting 
rubber ; they would have much rather gone on working their own farm- 
steads, and they had to be literally driven into it. When they ran away, 
which sometimes they did, they had to be sought after with guns and con- 
veyed by force, as you would compel any animal, in order to produce this 
rubber—in fact, they were treated much worse than you would treat any 
animal. The whole system was a thoroughly evil one: the individual 
slave-holders could not make their wages—the officers down at Iquitos 
and elsewhere could not make their living—the directors could not get their 
dividends—the Company could not be floated—without the perpetration 
of these horrible barbarities, and therefore the whole thing was, as I say, 
due entirely to this insatiable greed for wealth. Now that is a process which 
is going on all over the world, and this is what we have to stop. Wealthy 
and civilized countries have got to take care that this greed for wealth which 
exists all over the world is tied down by some strict rules, which will bind 
people, if they are to get this wealth, to get it by civilized and humane means. 
{Applause.) Now there was another thing which was apparent from our 
investigations, and that was that all this was not hidden. It is all very 
well to talk about the depths of the South American forests, thousands of 
miles away from civilization, four or five days’ journey in boats, and so 
forth. All that is perfectly true. But that these things were going on, 
were well known in Peru, and well known in the capital of Peru, there can 
be no doubt whatever. The Catholic missionaries who have devoted their 
lives to their mission work among these tribes in South America have re- 
ported over and over again—and the reports have been handed in to the 
officials in Lima—the existence of these atrocities, which were started 
when rubber was found to be valuable.. Well, that was well known. The 
very abuses themselves were pictured in a series of newspaper articles, and 
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it was all very well for some of the people implicated to say these reports 
were manufactured. I am perfectly certain that no one who was in Peru 
at that time would say that they were manufactured. They knew perfectly 
well that this sort of thing was going on, and yet no one suggested stopping 
it. I am not sure that the Peruvians alone were to blame. There was a 
Report from the American Consul who had visited these very places, and 
he reported that these outrages were being committed, and in his Report 
he set them out perfectly openly, and he used one little phrase—I forget the 
exact words, but it was to the effect that, having told his superiors what 
was going on, it was a matter for them to decide as to whether or not it 
‘was expedient to make the knowledge public. Well, it was not made public. 
It went to the Foreign Office of the United States, but it was not until after 
the whole question had come up in this country that it was publicly known. 
The whole of this matter, if I may say so, came out accidentally. 


I was rather disappointed, if I may be allowed to say so with great 
respect to those present to-day, at what we learnt about this Society. 
With all this knowledge that was undoubtedly in the minds of people living 
on the spot, this Society knew nothing about it until Mr. Hardenburg came 
over and brought his account. I asked one of the representatives of the 
Society whether they had any correspondents in South America, and he 
told me no. And I must say, speaking with great respect to this Society, 
I do suggest that it would be well to consider whether under these circum- 
stances there ought not to be a system of correspondence with persons 
who live on the spot. I am perfectly certain if you had had correspondents 
at Peru at that time you would have heard of these abuses long before 
Mr. Hardenburg came over here.* Well, he came over here. His evidence 
was very valuable, and his book was very striking, but, as I say, that was 
rather an accident. The very issue of that book was the result of certain 
events which might not have occurred at all. He might have thought it 
well not to publish the book at all. But at any rate, when once it was 
brought to the knowledge of this Society, its officers exercised themselves 
with every desire to push it forward, and undoubtedly their efforts had a 
great deal to do, if not all to do, with the fact of the matter being thoroughly 
investigated and a Committee appointed. Still, as I say, it is correct to 
state that for some years these things were going on with the full knowledge 
of the people on the spot, unchecked. Now why was that? Because the 
people there seem to take the view that it is a normal condition of affairs, 


* The Society can only rely on three sources of information :—Correspond- 
ence with persons of unquestionable reliability ; reports of special investigators, 
and the British Consuls. The British Consulate knew of the allegation, the 
American Consulate knew and reported, but no information was ever published. 
The Society at that time had no reliable correspondents in Peru, nor had it any 
“* secret service ’’ fund to carry outinvestigation. The Society has since decided 
{it will be remembered) to create a fund for the purpose of private enquiry. 
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Although they quite agree that any such crime as murder, or certain other 
serious abuses, ought to be stopped in their country as elsewhere, they do 
not see that these abuses are the necessary result of a system which is pure 
slavery. I see no difference whatever between what was going on in Peru 
and actual slavery. It all arises from an idea which is held amongst tens. 
of thousands of people in the world—I am not sure that it is not to be found 
even amongst our own fellow countrymen—namely, that you are justified 
in forcing labour—that some kind of forced servitude is required in order 
to enable you to profit by the labour of the black man, which alone is avail- 
able and useful in certain parts of the world, and this has been the case, 
as I say, in Peru. I do not suppose any Peruvian would have admitted 
for a moment that he was guilty of slavery. There is a treaty between this 
country and Peru against slavery, but if any one had ventured to suggest 
—I do not suppose it ever has been suggested—that this treaty was broken 
by the acts which were going on in the Peruvian forests, it would have been 
absolutely denied. But in spirit, if not in letter, the anti-slavery treaties 
were being broken there as badly as they have ever been broken anywhere. 
The fact of the matter is that we have got to reconstitute our ideas as to 
what is slavery—(hear, hear)—and when I say we, I mean all the civilized 
nations of the world. The question is rather how we can do it. Well, I 
believe there is only one way of doing it, and that is by some country setting 
the example. We have set the example before in many ways—in regard to 
slavery especially—and we have got to do it again; and if we set the 
example I believe other nations will follow us. Now what can we do? We 
can do as we propose to do in this Bill: We can re-define slavery, and that 
is one of the proposals, as I say, in this Bill. It embraces this system which 
is called a system of peonage, under which men are kept practically in 
slavery—in subjection at any rate—by the simple expedient of getting into 
debt to the employer. That was the whole process by which these Peruvian 
atrocities were justified, because the whole of these poor people were in 
debt ; the Company advanced them money for different things, and the 
Company did that on purpose, because if they were in debt to the Company 
then, according to the law in Peru, they were obliged to work off that debt. 


There is another change we can make, and that isthis. We can extend 
the law of England so that it will make British subjects liable for a much 
larger number of malfeasances than at the present moment. At the present 
moment we are behind other, countries in that respect. If a British subject 
commits murder anywhere, he can be prosecuted and convicted for that 
murder in England. But murder and one or two other crimes are the only 
ones made amenable in this country. On the other hand under French 
law, German law, and the law of some other countries, a great many other 
crimes can be prosecuted and punished in the country of origin itself, not 
in the country where the crime is committed. Now that, again, is something 
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which this Bill could accomplish—that all action with regard to slavery, 
or abuses arising from anything like slavery, by a British subject, wherever 
committed, anywhere in the world, shall be liable to prosecution and punished 
by the Courts of this country. That is a second suggestion that can be 
made. . 


The third one is that the treaties should be revised. If we define 
slavery as something broader than it is at the present moment, we must 
try by the revision of our treaties to get something done by other countries, 
and that is a practicable step which, if carried out with courage, I believe 
would be followed by other countries, and we might find then that other 
countries would agree by treaty to put down these systems which, although 
not slavery under the present definition of slavery, are at any rate so nearly 
akin to it that they ought to be considered as slavery. 


And fourthly, our campaign for the purpose of carrying out this legis- 
lation will do much to open the eyes of the public. I believe that the Peru- 
vian atrocities, horrible though they have been, may possibly be productive 
of good in that they have undoubtedly opened the eyes of people, not only 
in this country, but in America and other countries, to the grave dangers 
that now have arisen by the opening up—development as we call it—of 
the unknown areas of the globe; and I believe that all civilized Govern- 
ments now will agree that something ought to be done to prevent this abuse 
growing. 


I began by saying that I thought it was an abuse which was growing 
and likely to grow, for there still remain vast areas on the world’s 
surface which are capable of producing this rubber—places where it can 
only be collected by means of cheaplabour. We can regulate it, I believe, 
by treaties, we can regulate it to a certain extent by amending the laws 
as they affect British subjects, but we can amend it more than in any other 
way by the example we give, and by trying to persuade other civilized 
nations to redeem humanity from the taint of one of the most horrible 
crimes of which it has hitherto been guilty. (Loud applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN said that they were all greatly indebted to the last two 
speakers for the valuable speeches they had made, and put the Resolution 
to the meeting. It.was carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. R. C. Hawkin who had expressed 
a desire to occupy a few minutes in regard to South Africa. 


Mr. R. C. HAWKIN referred to the petition of the South African Native 
National Congress to General Botha, Minister for Native Affairs, from which 
extracts were given in the Reporter * ; and said that as a reply had just come 
to his hands with regard to this subject, he thought that it was only right 


* p. 27, April 1914. 
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that it should be known in England that-an official answer of a favourable 
character had been sent to the petition. 


The Government had replied that it was inevitable that some hard- 
ships should arise in individual cases, but that in reference to any hard- 
ships brought to their notice such action would be taken as was possible 
to relieve individual cases. With regard to the question of freedom of 
purchase and sale of land, which it was advocated should be given to 
the natives, the Government had determined not to make any alteration 
in that respect until the Report of the Native Land Commission, which is 
at present sitting, had been issued. During the course of a recent visit 
to South Africa he had met some of the leaders among those interested in 
native affairs, and a little Society was formed for doing work similar to 
that of the Anti-Slavery Society among the natives of South Africa. 


The Rev. CANON MASTERMAN moved, and Mr. EpwARD GRUBB seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir. T, F. Buxton, and to the other 
speakers, which was carried by acclamation. 


isan a 


Portuguese Slavery Conference, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE are glad to announce that a conference on Portuguese Slavery will be 
held at the Whitehall Rooms at 2.30 on the afternoon of Thursday, July 16. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury will preside, supported by the 
Bishop of London, the Earls of Selborne and Mayo, Lords Channing 
and Lamington, Lord A. Thynne, M.P., Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P. ; 
Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P. ; Rt. Hon. J. W. Wilson, M.P. ; Hon. J.C. 
Lyttelton, M.P.; Sir J. Jardine, M.P.; Sir J. Compton-Rickett, M.P. ; 
Messrs. Ian Malcolm, M.P. ; W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P. ; T. E. Harvey, M.P. ; 
Douglas Hall, M.P. ; Leif Jones, M.P. ; H. G. Chancellor, M.P.; J. Higham, 
M.P.; C. E. Price, M.P.; J. Cathcart Wason, M.P.; A. W. Yeo, M.P. 


Representatives from several organizations will be present, and the 
object of the conference is that of deciding upon some concerted action which 
will secure an acceleration of the emancipation of the slaves and a full 
inquiry into the conditions by which the labourers are at present being 
secured. The proceedings of the conference will be private, but it is open to 
members of the Society upon application tor tickets to the offices, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 
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Parliamentary. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
House OF COMMONS. 


SAN THOME AND PRINCIPE. 
March 30, 


Mr. LYTTELTON asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can yet state the number of natives repatriated from the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe to Angola during 1913? 


The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Acland) : 
2,071 natives, 1,371 males and 700 females, were repatriated from San 
Thomé to Angola during 1913. Iam not at present able to state the number 
repatriated from Principe. 


May 19. 
Mr. T. E. Harvey asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the minimum bonus of {10 promised to all servicaes on their re- 
storation to the mainland of Africa from the Islands of San Thomé and 
Principe has been withdrawn ; and whether any reply has yet been received 
to Dispatch No. 77, White Book 7279, addressed to the British Minister at 
Lisbon on November 25 last ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The hon. Member must be referring to the provision 
of the Portuguese Decree of February 8, 1913, guaranteeing to every “ ser- 
vical’ who entered San Thomé before January 29, 1903, the date of the 
inauguration of the Repatriation Fund, a bonus of 50 escudos, or about {10. 
As the hon. Member is aware, from the Regulations of 1909 (which are printed 
on page 3 of Africa No. 2 (1912), all servicgaes recruited subsequently to 1903 
are provided with a bonus on landing in Angola in the form of deferred wages. 
As far as my right hon. Friend is aware, both the Decrees of 1909 and 1913 are 
still in force. With regard to the second part of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion, I may refer him to page 89 of Africa No. 1 (1914), where he will find the 
reply of His Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon to the dispatch addressed to him 
on November 25 last. 


Mr. T. E. Harvey asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn to the statement made by the Portu- 
guese Prime Minister in November last to the British Minister in Lisbon 
to the effect that repatriation of the servicaes is restricted solely through 
insufficiency of shipping capacity ; whether this statement corresponds to 
the facts set forth in the recent White Paper; and, if not, whether the 
attention of the Portuguese Government will be drawn to the inaccuracy ? 


Mr. ACLAND: My right hon. Friend’s attention was called in November 
last to the statement that repatriation of the “‘servicaes’’ was not pro- 
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ceeding as fast as it should owing to the insufficiency of vessels to conyey 
the labourers to the mainland. His Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon was 
instructed early this year to continue to impress on the Portuguese Govern- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government must rely upon the activity of the 
Government at Lisbon in impressing upon the local authorities the necessity 
of repatriating the ‘‘ servigaes ” punctually when their contracts terminate. 





June 9. 

Mr. Hoare asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the White Book, No. 7279, dealing with labour conditions in Portuguese 
West Africa applied to a considerable tract of territory within the Conven- 
tional basin of the Congo ; whether his Majesty’s Government on a former 
occasion submitted Mr. Consul Casement’s report upon Congo abuses to the 
Powers signatory to the General Act of Berlin; and whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the advisability of forwarding through his Majesty’s 
representatives a copy of White Book No. 7279 to all the Powers signatory 
to that Act. 


Sir E. Grey: The White Book deals with the whole of Angola, and only 
the part of that province north of the line laid down in the Berlin Act as the 
southern boundary of the Conventional basin of the Congo is within the 
Conventional basin. The answer to the second part of the question is in the 
affirmative, but the results of that action were not satisfactory, and no good 
purpose would be served by communicating the White Book to the Powers 
in question. 

PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 
May t. 

Mr. CARR-GoOMM asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the two natives, Nekaka and Mantu, who accompanied Mr. Bowskill as 
peace envoys and acted as interpreters for him during his efforts to secure 
peace from the rebels at San Salvador, have been thrown into prison ; and, 
if so, can he say upon what charge these men have been arrested ? 


Sir E. Grey: I understand that the two natives mentioned were 
arrested by the Portuguese authorities at San Salvador on January 18, but 
I am ignorant of the charge preferred against them. 


May 11. 

Mr. Hoare asked whether there is any reason to believe that the 
recent native rising in San Salvador was due to the carrying out of the pro- 
vincial order contained in dispatch No. 65, in White Paper No. 7279; and 
whether His Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon will be instructed to call the atten- 
tion of the Portuguese Government to this order signed by the Governor- 
General of Angola, whereby it would seem that an attempt was made by 
the Portuguese Governor himself to secure forced labour for private profit ? 
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Mr. AcLAND: The British Vice-Consul at Boma, who is now at San 
Salvador, has been instructed to report in connexion with the case of Mr. 
Bowskill on all the circumstances leading up to the rising, including the 
question of recruitment of native labour, and I would prefer to await his 
report before giving any reply to this question. As regards the second part 
of the question the order referred to provides for the voluntary recruitment 
of contract labour and not for forced labour. To what extent the decree 
was abused, and, if so, who was responsible for its abuse, is a question on 
which I must wait for the full report expected. 


Mr. HoAaRE: When does the hon. Gentleman expect to have the British 
Vice-Consul’s report ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I am afraid that is rather uncertain, as the means of 
communication appear to be very difficult. 


Mr. Hoare: Is it a question of weeks or months ? 


Mr. ActanpD: As I do not know how difficult the means of communi- 
cation are I could not give any useful estimate. 


May It. 

Mr. Hoare asked whether, when His Majesty’s Vice-Consul Bell 
arrived at San Salvador to inquire into the arrest of Mr. Bowskill, the Por- 
tuguese administration surrounded His Majesty’s representative and his 
catriers with a body of soldiers under white officers ; and whether, in spite 
of assurances that there were no rebels in the company, the Governor re- 
tained this military demonstration around the Vice-Consul for some hours, 
and until the Governor’s action had become notorious amongst the natives 
of the district ? 


Mr. AcLAND: The only dispatch as yet received from Mr. Vice-Consul 
Bell makes no mention of such an incident, and I cannot, pending a report 
from him, make a statement as regards information from other sources. 


Mr. Hoare : Is there no telegraphic communication between the place 
at which he is and this country ? 


Mr. AcLAND: I think not. 


NEw HEBRIDES. 
March 26. 


Sir GEORGE TouLMIN asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
during the last -four years, he has received complaints from His Majesty’s 
officers of the Australian Squadron with reference to the condition of affairs 
in the New Hebrides; and whether he will consider the advisability of 
laying a selection of such Reports upon the Table of the House ? 
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Mr. CHURCHILL : Reports have been received from time to time at the 
Admiralty from navaliofficers serving on the station, but it is not. proposed 
to lay papers at present. 


Apmil 2. 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary for the Colonies whether 
he cabled to the British resident at Vila, in the New Hebrides, directing 
that the Rev. Dr. Campbell Nicholson, a British subject, should apologize 
to the French Commandant Rogue; and whether Dr. Nicholson’s only 
action consisted in resisting an attempt at an illegal raid by French officers 
on his station on the island of Tanna. 


Mr. Harcourt : This incident has formed the subject of discussion 
with the French Government, and I do not consider-it ‘desirable to make 
any statement with regard to it at present. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks: Will the right hon. gentleman in the meantime 
send instructions to the British missionary not to apologize to the French 
Commandant ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I do not think I can enter into the communications 
which have taken place between myself and the French Government. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks: If I raise the matter on the adjournment on 
Wednesday will the right hon. gentleman be prepared to give us the 
information ? 


Mr. Harcourt: It would be contrary to the public interest that 
I should discuss the matter at the present moment. 


April 23. 

Dr. CHAPPLE asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether, 
in order to allay the apprehensions of the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand, he will extend an invitation to them to be represented on the 
Conference to be held on the subject of the New Hebrides or, as an alterna- 
tive, give to these Governments an assurance that ample opportunity will 
be provided during the progress of the Conference for their point of view 
to be expressed in anticipation of a final agreement, rather than in subse- 
quent criticism of a tentative arrangement they might find it embarrassing 
or ineffective to disapprove ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I have been in correspondence with the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and New Zealand in regard to the questions to be 
discussed with the French Government, and, as I stated on March 2 in 
reply to my hon. Friend’s question, I have undertaken to consult them 
further before any new arrangement is entered into. . I need not say that 
the fullest consideration will be given to any views expressed by the Common- 
wealth or Dominion Government. 
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May 7- 
1. Mr. WILLIAM REpMonpD asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when he expects to be able to make a statement as to any fresh agree- 
ment that may be entered into with France as to the New Hebrides ; and 
whether, in concluding any such agreement, the views of the Government 
of the Australian Commonwealth will be ascertained ? 


Sir E. Grey: The arrangements for a conference are now under con- 
sideration with the French Government ; and as to the latter part of the 
question, the Secretary of State for the Colonies stated on April 23 that he 
had been in correspondence with the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand in regard to the questions to be discussed with the French 
Government, that he had undertaken to consult them further before any 
new arrangement was entered into, and that the fullest consideration would 
be given to any views expressed by the Commonwealth or Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


May 13. 
Dr. CHAPPLE asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether, in view 
of the dissatisfaction in the New Hebrides over the working of the Con- 
dominium, he has been urged to station a British man-of-war in the group 
throughout the year ; and whether he has any intention of considering such 
a proposal favourably ? 








Mr. CHURCHILL: It is hoped that it will be possible for British men- 
of-war to spend a considerable time in the New Hebrides this season. One 
is on her way there at this moment. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to a petition presented to the French 
Resident in the New Hebrides, purporting to be signed by British subjects, 
requesting that the Archipelago may be brought under the French flag ; 
and whether information has reached him, either directly or through the 
Admiralty, showing that several of the signatories were of doubtful nation- 
ality and that most of them had been charged with grave irregularities 
towards the natives ? 


Mr. HARcourT: My attention has been drawn to the petition in ques- 
tion, and I have received information with regard to certain of the signa- 
tories which prevents my attaching undue weight to their representations. 


naliaceestin irae ae seit MED ooo he 


Mr. Joynson-Hicxs: Is not what is in the question practically 
accurate ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I would sooner that the hon. Member did not take 
more than I have said. 
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May 13. 
Mr. DouGLas HALL asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
the Joint Naval Commission in the New Hebrides has recently refused to 
allow natives on trial the assistance of counsel, whether H.M. officers sitting 
on that Commission concurred in this decision, and, if so, whether this was 
upon the instructions of the Admiralty ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Joint Naval Commission, which consists of British 
and French naval officers, received a request from counsel to be allowed to 
appear before it, and replied that, as the request created a precedent, the 
matter should be referred to superior authority. No instructions were 
given by the Admiralty. The powers and procedure of this Commission 
will, I understand, be discussed at the forthcoming conference with repre- 
sentatives of the French Government- 


May 20. 


Sir C. Kintocu-CookeE asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can now say if His Majesty’s Government have come to 
an arrangement with the French Government for holding a Conference on 
the matters in dispute with regard to the New Hebrides ? 


Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir, a Conference has been agreed to, and it will 
meet shortly in London. 


Sir C. KinLtocu-CookE: Has the hon. Gentleman any objection to 
stating the terms of reference ? 


Mr. Actanp : I do not think there will be any precise terms of reference, 
but the Government have agreed to discuss matters which have arisen. 


May 25. 
Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is now in a position to give any information with regard to the 
appointment and meeting of an Anglo-French Commission for the purpose 


of considering questions arising out of the Condominium in the New 
Hebrides ? 


Mr. AcLANnD: As I stated in this House last week, a conference has 
been agreed to by the French Government, and will be held in London 
shortly. 


Mr. MitcHELL-THomson : Can the hon. Gentleman say anything with 
regard to British representation at that conference ? 


Mr. AcCLAND: I cannot yet. I will, if I may, let the hon. Member 
know as soon as it is settled. 
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SLAVERY BILL. May 7. 


Dr. CHAPPLE asked the Prime Minister whether the Government will 
give facilities to the Slavery, Peonage, and Forced Labour Bill ? 


The PRIME MINISTER: While I feel I do not see my way to afford 
facilities for the large Bill referred to, the Government are fully aware of 
the importance of the subject with which it deals, and are giving it careful 
attention. 





NORTHERN NIGERIA (REX v. NICHOLS). 
May It. 

Mr. PoInTER asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
his attention had been drawn to the case of Rex v. Nichols, in Northern 
Nigeria ; whether Mr. J. F. J. Fitzpatrick, the assistant resident magistrate, 
arrested the prisoner and conducted the prosecution in his own Court, where 
he was sitting as a judge ; whether the accused was fined £5, with twenty- 
four lashes in the market-place, and, in addition, got six months’ hard labour ; 
whether he was flogged in the market-place, Loko, at twelve noon on the 
day of conviction, then taken a three days’ journey to Rumasha and flogged 
again in the market-place, and afterwards taken an eight days’ journey to 
Keffi and flogged for the third time, and afterwards put in prison to serve his 
sentence ; and, if so, what action is he taking or does he intend to take ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I have no information, but will make inquiry. 


TRINIDAD (PROTECTOR OF IMMIGRANTS). 
May 19. 

MR. PoINTER asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether the 
Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad is about to retire ; whether this gentle- 
man stated before Lord Sanderson’s Commission that scarcely any com- 
plaints were made to him by coolies; and whether, in filling the position 
vacated by this gentleman, he will endeavour to secure an official in whom 
the coolies would have confidence ? 


Mr. Harcourt : I have received no information as to the date at which 
the Protector of Immigrants will retire, though in view of his age he will no 
doubt do so before very long. My hon. Friend no doubt refers to Com- 
mander Coombs’ statement that complaints by coolies grew less and less 
every year, a gratifying testimony to the general contentment of the immi- 
grant population of the Colony, which I hope his successor may be able to 
confirm. 


NATIVE LABOUR COMMISSION. 





May 12. 
Mr. Wepcwoop asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has seen the suggestion made by Mr. Couper before the Native 
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Labour Commission that, in order to get forced labour and at the same time 
get round the difficulty which might be made by the Colonial Office, he would 
suggest that the forcing of the natives to work be termed forced education ; 
and whether he will watch in future the educational proposals of the East 
African Government, with a view to preventing the introduction of slavery 
under any such term! 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES (MR. Harcourt): 
I would refer my hon. Friend to the answer which I gave him on May 7. 


Mr. WEDGWoop: May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, in regard to 
the latter part of the question, whether he will ‘‘ watch in future the educa- 
tional proposals of the East African Government, with a view to preventing 
the introduction of slavery under any such term ” ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I shall certainly watch the educational proposals, and 
take care that in their being carried into effect there shall be no forced labour 
of any kind. 


Mr. WEpGwoop asked the Secretary for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence of Mr. J. Boyes before the Native 
Labour Commission to the effect that natives were deteriorating through 
not being made to work, and suggesting that the District Commissioners 
should be able to order the natives to work, and should be empowered to give 
twenty-five lashes if they refused to work; and will he say whether this 
gentleman holds any official position in East Africa ? 


Mr. Harcourt: Yes, Sir. The gentleman in question does not hold 
any Official position. 


SIERRA LEONE NursING Home. 


May 20, 
Mr. MacCatum Scort asked the, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has appealed to the Governor 
of Sierra Leone requesting that Europeans entering the nursing home may 
continue to enjoy the services of their own medical attendant, whether 
native or European; and can he say what reply has been sent to this 
request ? 


Mr. Harcourt: I do not know what reply has finally been returned 
by the Governor of Sierra Leone to the letter from the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce to which my hon. Friend refers ; but I have decided that the 
native medical practitioner to whose case the Chamber of Commerce speci- 
ally referred shall continue to be allowed the same facilities for attending 
his patients in the nursing home that he has hitherto enjoyed, subject to 
the privilege being liable to be withdrawn at any time for good cause shown. 
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THE NATIVE IN PARLIAMENT. 
By Our Parliamentary Correspondent. 


THE important bearing of ‘‘ questions and answers ”’ in the House upon the 
treatment of native races has received emphatic demonstration during recent 
months. Beyond doubt, the sustained and well-informed series of questions 
upon the deplorable position in the New Hebrides has played no small part 
in securing the Anglo-French Conference, which is now sitting at Downing 
Street. I had the good fortune to be present last month at the Society’s 
deputation to Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Harcourt—a deputation which Sir 
Edward pointed out was a very opportune one. It was very gratifying to 
observe the evident respect with which the Society’s recommendations are 
received by the Government. Whilst the Conference is discussing the New 
Hebrides question the whole matter is sub judice, and further comment is 
therefore prohibited. 


The Prime Minister replied on May 7 to a question of capital importance 
to the Society. Dr. Chapple had asked whether the Government would give 
facilities to the new Slavery Bill, a reference to a Bill inspired by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. E. Bowen. Mr. Asquith replied that the Government did not see 
its way to give facilities to the Bill in question, but is giving the subject care- 
ful attention. The Bill of the Putumayo Committee is, I am told, still in the 
hands of the law Officers of the Crown, and is regarded favourably in many 
quarters. There is, I believe, good reason to anticipate that the Bill will find 
its way upon the Statute Book. Unfortunately for the Society, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles Roberts to the India Office has robbed the Society of one 
of its very efficient Chairmen ; but with the appointment of a successor to 
Mr. Roberts, it is anticipated that the new Anti-Slavery Bill will be pushed 
forward vigorously, 


The persistence of Mr. MacCallum Scott with regard to the Sierra Leone 
Nursing Home has been rewarded. It was proposed to close this home 
against native medical men, no matter what their qualifications ; but, as 
will be seen from Mr. Harcourt’s answer on May 30, Dr. Renner, whose quali- 
fications are well known throughout West Africa, is to be allowed the same 
facilities as heretofore. This, of course, does not touch the main question, 
namely, that all government-supported medical institutions should be open 
to men of good character and qualifications, without respect to colour. 


The preposterous suggestions now being made in British East Africa for 
forcing an adequate labour supply, would, if permitted, switch back to slav- 
ery the administration of the Protectorate, The copy of the Society’s appeal 
to Mr. Harcourt was circulated through the House at a most opportune 
moment. Several questions have been put to Mr. Harcourt and we shall 
certainly hear a great deal more about this subject during the next few 
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weeks. There is no doubt that it will find a large place when the Colonial 
Office vote comes up for discussion towards the end of this month. The 
appeal to Mr. Harcourt to declare that in his opinion forced labour for private 
profit is slavery can hardly fail to secure an answer both timely and satisfac- 
tory. Members of the House are watching closely anything in the nature of . 
“Jand grabbing,” and the intentions and proposals of certain planters in 
British East Africa will be scrutinized with close attention in the future, 
owing to the revelations made in the report recently published by the Pro- 
tectorate Government. 


-s 
> 


South African Wative Land ict. 


THE deputation from the natives of the Union, which has come to this coun- 
try in order to appeal to the King against the operations of the recent Native 
Land Act, arrived in Londonin June. The Revs. J. L. Dube (President of 
the Native National Congress) and W. B. Rubusana called at the Society’s 
office immediately on their arrival, and asked for its help in endeavouring to 
see the Colonial Secretary. The other members of the deputation who 
arrived a few days later are: Mr. Saul Msane, Mr. Sol Plaatje and Mr. 
T. M. Mapikela. 





A letter was received from the newly-formed South African Society at 
Cape Town introducing the deputation—who had had an interview with their 
Committee before leaving Africa—and urging our Society to enable the 
deputation to make representations to the Government. They believe the 
deputation to represent the great majority of the natives in the Union 
whose attitude is “almost invariably strongly hostile” to the Act. 


Our Society approached the Colonial Office asking if Mr. Harcourt would 
receive the deputation at an early date, and appointed a Sub-Committee to 
meet Mr. Dube and Dr. Rubusana to consider their case. As a result, the 
following letter was addressed to the Colonial Secretary on behalf of the 
Society :— 


To THE Ricnut Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P. 


June 10, 1914. 
S1R,— 

In reference to my letter of the 3rd instant regarding a deputation which 
has arrived in this country from South Africa to approach the Government 
with regard to the effect of the Native Land Act, I am directed by my Com- 
mittee to inform you that a long letter has been received from the newly- 
formed South African Society in Cape Town on this subject. I may state 
that this Association was formed about six months ago to consider native 
questions, and has as its President, Senator Colonel Stanford ; amongst its 
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members are Mr. Theo. Schreiner, Mr. Alexander, M. L. A., the Rev. Saul 
Solomon, Miss Schreiner, Rev. G. Robson, and Mr. Arnold Wynne, M.A., the 
Honorary Secretary. (We understand that Col. Stanford, as being a member 
of the Land Commission, felt himself precluded from taking part in the inter- 
view with the native deputation.) This appeal from the South African 
Society is addressed to our Committee after hearing statements from the 
deputation, which are confirmed by resolutions of various European Church 
Congresses petitioning the Union Government against the terms of the Act. 

The Secretary of the South African Society, in introducing to our Society 
the members of the native deputation, which consists of the Rev. J. L. Dube, 
Dr. Rubusana, Mr. Saul Msane, Mr. Sol Plaatje and others, states that they 
are fully informed on good evidence that this deputation represents the large 
majority of the natives. The Committee suggests to our Society that they 
should ask the Colonial Office to urge the Union Government to secure for the 
natives a fair guid pro quo for the loss of their former rights of land purchase, 
and that this guid pro quo should include an extension of the native areas 
scheduled in the Act, sufficient for the needs of a rapidly increasing native 
population. They further submit that the need for some action is imperative 
and urgent ; that the present state of affairs has already caused much hard- 
ship, and must, if allowed to continue, give rise to serious consequences, both 
to natives and Europeans in South Africa. 

In addition our Society would draw your attention to the reply of the 
Prime Minister of the Union to a petition from Mr. Dube, stating that “‘ it is 
the intention of Government to make full legislative provision for such 
gradual expropriation of lands owned by Europeans within defined Native 
areas as may from time to time be necessary, for the settlement of Natives on 
such lands under a regularized system, for the acquisition of land by Natives 
within such areas, for the gradual extension of the system of individual tenure 
wherever the Natives are sufficiently advanced to appreciate its advantages 
and for the good government of and the local administration of affairs in 
Native areas by means of Native Councils and otherwise.” Since legislation 
to give effect to these promises cannot be introduced until the Land Commis- 
sion has reported, we urge that measures should be taken to secure the pre- 
sentation of that report at as early a date as possible. 

I am, etc., 
TRAVERS BUXTON, 
Secretary. 


In the meantime, a letter had been received from the Colonial Office 
stating that Mr. Harcourt would reserve his decision as to receiving them and 
asking for a memorandum of the points they wished to discuss. We under- 
stand that this has been duly forwarded to him. Mr. Harcourt made it clear 
that the Union Government had already been informed that the King would 
not be advised to exercise his power of disallowance in respect of the Act. 
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The members of the deputation have handed to us a copy of a letter 
addressed by them to Mr. Harcourt, which is in the following terms :— 


13, GUILDFORD STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. 
June 15, 1914. 
To THE Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P. 
S1r,— 

Your signatories represent a deputation of British subjects, appointed by 
the Native National Congress of South Africa to proceed to England to lay before 
you, for presentation to His Majesty the King, an appeal that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to withhold Royal assent from the Native Land Act of 1913—an 
appeal which, we were informed, must be lodged before the 16th of this month. 
We beg to point out that this step was only taken by the Congress after every 
other constitutional means at our disposal in South Africa had been exhausted. 


We understand from a communication made to the Anti-Slavery and Abori- 
gines Protection Society, that His Majesty’s Government has already notified 
the Union Government of South Africa that His Majesty will not be advised to 
exercise his power of disallowance. This decision, which had already been 
intimated to us in South Africa, has caused deep and widespread regret amongst 
the natives of South Africa. Seeing that the operation of this Act has already 
rendered landless and homeless a large number of His Majesty’s native subjects, 
we submit that this decision in effect debars four millions of natives from exer- 
cising their right of appeal under section 65 ofthe South Africa Act, whereby 
His Majesty can disallow such Act within twelve months of its passing, if, in his 
opinion, it prejudices the right of any considerable section of his loyal subjects. 


Under these circumstances, we beg to appeal for the assistance of the Im- 
perial Government in three directions. 


The effects of Clauses 1, 4, 5,6, 7 and 10 upon native rights are causing grave 
concern throughout the Union territories, and must continue to do so until the 
report of the Land Commission is before Parliament, and its provisions and 
recommendations given legal sanction. We beg to ask, therefore, whether the 
Imperial Government would use its good offices to secure from General Botha 
the suspension of the operation of these clauses pending the report of the 
Land Commission. 


The working of this Act, like any comprehensive measure affecting wide and 
complex interests, has, unfortunately, led both indirectly and directly, to many 
hardships ; in some cases involving large financial loss, and in others destitution 
and suffering. It is difficult to estimate the number of natives suffering now from 
the incidence of the Act, but we have in our possession some Affidavits, giving 
statements of these hardships, and these are at the disposal of the authorities. 


It would, we are convinced, greatly relieve the tension of native feeling in 
South Africa, and, at the same time, prove an incalculable blessing to the people 
if some effective machinery could be set up for enquiring into and remedying 
these grievances. We greatly hope it may be possible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to intercede for us and to secure from the South African Government a 
promise to take some such action as that suggested by your signatories. 


On January 29 last, Mr. Edward Dower, upon the instruction of General 


Botha, Minister for Native® Affairs, in a communication to one of the signatories 
(the Rev. J. L. Dube) said :— 
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“When the time arrives for introducing such legislation, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to make full legislative provision for such gradual 
expropriation of lands owned by Europeans within defined native areas as 
may from time to time be necessary ; for the settlement of natives on such 
lands under a regularised system; for the acquisition of land by natives 
within such areas; for the gradual extension of the system of individual 
tenure wherever the natives are sufficiently advanced to appreciate its 
advantages, and for the good government and the local administration of 
affairs in native areas by means of Native Councils and otherwise.” 


We appreciate to the full the generosity of these proposals made by General 
Botha, but the life of Governments and men is uncertain, and, whilst these 
promises are not only generous but doubtless prompted by the best intentions, 
they are, after all, only promises at present. If, however, these proposals could 
receive the formal and public approval of the Imperial Government, or, still 
better, form the basis of an undertaking as a native policy by the Imperial and 
South African Governments, we believe that native feeling in South Africa would 
be considerably reassured as to their future welfare. 


It is these three points the deputation beg to be allowed to lay before you 
in person at as early a date as may be convenient to yourself. 
We have, etc. 
(Signed) Joun L. DuBeE. 

WALTER B. RUBUSANA. 

SAUL MSANE. 

Sot PLAATJE. 

T. M. MAPIKELA. 


The deputation were received by Mr. Harcourt last month, but 
although the Minister gave them a courteous hearing we regret to learn 
that he showed no disposition to accede to any of their requests, or give 
them any satisfaction. 


East Hfrica Protectorate. 
REPORT ON NATIVE LABOUR, 


WE referred in our last issue to this remarkable report, and gave some accoun 
of the recommendations of the Native Labour Commission. 

The report discloses to the public an extraordinary conception of na .e 
rights on the part of some of the settlers, and raises highly important i: .es. 
If Mr. Harcourt adopted the proposals set forth by these witnesses for‘ cing 
labour and curtailing the reserves, it would not belong before slave wning 
and slave-trading in its crudest form became rampant throug’ ut the 
Protectorate. The Society has addressed a letter to th Colonial 
Secretary on the subject, which has been published in pan let form. 

A number of questions have also been put in Parliament,’ d an article 
by the Society’s Organizing Secretary in the June number the Contem- 
porary Review has attracted a good deal of interest, 
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NEW MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE. 


WE are glad to announce that the following gentlemen have been appointed 
members of the Committee of the Society :—Admiral Sir GEorRGE K1NG-HALL, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., whose firsthand knowledge of the New Hebrides situation 
will be of the highest value to the Society, and Mr. W. B. GIBBINs, of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Gibbins has interested himself especially in the 
question of Portuguese Slavery, and has generously helped the Society’s 
funds. 





The Zanzibar Bureau. 


THE reports of the International Maritime Bureau for two years have been 
published in the annual Brussels volume of Slave Trade papers. They 
state that during the years IgII-Ig12 no case of abduction of natives, 
destined for slavery, has been brought forward, which allows the hope that 
in a short time it may be said that the negro slave-trade on these coasts of 
East Africa will have entirely and definitely disappeared. During 1913 the 
report states that in spite of supervision by the Government, by different 
consulates and by ships of war, the Bureau has received no information of 
any case of slave-trading. 

“Tt may be said that the odious traffic has at last disappeared, 


and it is permissible toask the question whether the Bureau, which has 
shown so much zeal in the past, has now any further raison d’etre.’’ 


This brief report is signed by Mr. G. B. Beak, British Vice-Consul, 
as Secretary. 





The Lgyptian Sudan. 


In his official report on the Sudan for 1913 Lord Kitchener states that 
“in spite of the abnormally low Nile and unevenly distributed rains, the 
Sudan has not only paid its way, but has continued to make satisfactory 
progress on the lines of development already laid down.”’ To the subject 
of slavery, which in former years was so formidable a difficulty in the Sudan, 
only one short paragraph is devoted, and that is of a satisfactory character. 


“The traffic in slaves has been rendered almost impossible by the 
precautions taken by the Government. Few cases have been reported 
during the past year, and the number of attempts to smuggle slaves through 
from Abyssinia and the south-western and other frontiers has been mini- 
mized. Cases of kidnapping occur from time to time, but are always fol- 
lowed up, generally with success.” 


1 Egypt No. 1, 1914. 
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Wative Medical Di abilitics in West Arica. 

THE question of qualified nativ: .octors }:actising in West Africa and the 
disabilities attaching to them i the Government Medical Service has for 
some time been before the Soc y, whi: 1 has been in communication with 
its auxiliaries in Sierra Leone: | Accr: onthesubject. The native prefers 
to be attended and treated b\ . doctor of his own race, and many natives 
have received a medical edi tion and become fully qualified for service 
under Government. Owing colour prejudice, however, the native medical 
men are to a large extente iuded from the Government Medical Service. 
That this is a real evil was i by an article in the London Medical Times 
in October last, which st that the Sierra Leone Government steadily 
refused to employ nativ .octors even to treat natives in the hospital, 
because of their colour, a reason as puerile as it is unjust.’’ The present 
system is described as being ‘‘ utterly rotten and absolutely indefensible,” 
and one by which the West African doctor is needlessly degraded and 
neglected. 


As a result of careful consideration and discussion of the matter by 
native medical men in Sierra Leone, a memorandum containing suggestions 
for reform was drawn up and forwarded to the Society, which embodied 
the proposals in a letter to the Colonial Office, the text of which, and of the 
reply to it, follows :— 


To THE Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., ETC. 

SIR,— May I, 1914. 

The Committee of this Society has for some time now brought to the 
notice of His Majesty’s Government the disabilities imposed upon qualified 
native medical men in the West African Colonies. At the same time, every 
effort has been made by the Society to gather local information upon the 
subject, both from the standpoint of the doctors themselves, and from those 
who object to an increased employment of natives in the service of His 
Majesty’s Government. 


On January 29, 1913, you gave in the House of Commons the numbers 
of native and European medical men in the service as 7 and 214 respec- 
tively. This disproportion appears to be criticized by all parties with vary- 
ing severity ; but there is the widest difference of opinion as to the solution 
of the problem, and in all probability a satisfactory solution could only be 
reached by the appointment of a commission to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion of education in the West African Colonies. In the meantime, we beg 
to submit to His Majesty’s Government those suggestions for which there 
appears to be the largest measure of local support :— 


1. That a separate medical body be formed to be called the “ Colonial 
Medical Service.” 
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2. That the ‘‘ Colonial Medical Service’ be distinct from the ‘‘ West 
African Medical Staff.”’ 


3. That the officers of the ‘‘ Colonial Medical Service” be under the 
direction of its own Principal Medical Officer. 


4. That the medical men employed in such service be designated 
Colonial Medical Officers, and not local Medical Officers. 


5. That the service be open only to fully qualified natives of good 
character of West African origin. 


» 6. That the salaries of the officers shall be on the same grade as those 
attaching to the West African Medical staff, but exclusive of ‘‘ pas- 
sage allowance,’ except the Governor and P.M.O. shall deem 
otherwise in special cases. 


7. That appointments for the “Colonial Medical Service’ shall be 
open to qualified native doctors, until an equal number of Euro- 
pean and native Practitioners is employed in His Majesty’s service 
in each Colony. 

We have, etc., 
TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary. 


DOWNING STREET, 
SIR,— May 16, 1914. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of May 1, on the subject of the employment by the Govern- 
ments of the West African Colonies and Protectorates of natives of West 
Africa who possess qualifications in medicine. 


2. In the course of last year, Mr. Harcourt made careful inquiries as to 
the number of qualified medical practitioners, natives of West Africa, who 
were then residing on the West Coast ; and it was found that, excluding 
those who had been employed by Government and had retired on pension, 
and one who had been dismissed from the service of Government, there were 
some twenty-three, of whom the Colonial Governments employed, or were 
about to employ, seven, in addition to two who were in the employment of 
a native Government. Not all of the remainder were, or could be, con- 
sidered suitable for employment in the public service. 


3. Mr. Harcourt is, therefore, of opinion that the Colonial Governments 
in the British West African Colonies already employ a high proportion of 
the available native medical practitioners, and that the alleged disproportion 
between the numbers of the European and native medical service is more 
apparent than real. 
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4. In the circumstances, the proposal put forward in your letter seems 
scarcely practicable ; but I am to add that the Governors of the several 
West African Dependencies are fully impressed with Mr. Harcourt’s opinion 
that it is desirable that employment under Government should be open to 
qualified native practitioners who desire and are found to be suitable for 
such employment. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. Reap, 
For the Under-Secretary of State. 
THE SECRETARY, 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


The Society has received a generous contribution to its funds, through 
Dr. J. C. Pratt, from a number of the African section of the Medical prac- 
titioners of Sierra Leone, who desire thus to mark their appreciation of the 
activities of the Society, ‘‘ not particularly, or only, on their behalf, but 
generally in its noble and splendid efforts to bring freedom to the slaves and 
relieve the oppression of all so-called subject races.”’ 

We highly appreciate this graceful recognition of the Society’s work, 
and have assured the donors of our cordial thanks. 


—_—_—______.. as 


Congo Htrocities again? 


SoMEWuatT ofa sensation has been created in Brussels by a case which has 
come before the “ Conseil Supérieur ’’ of the Congo—the Supreme Court of 
the Colony. 


The facts are stated to be as follows: An officer named Martin, of the 
force publique of the Congo, and formerly lieutenant in the Belgian Army, 
was condemned in December, 1913, by the colonial tribunal of Elizabethville 
to twelve years’ penal servitude for having killed, without any reason, 
seventeen natives, of whom several were women and children. Several of 
these crimes, it is stated, were committed under frightful circumstances. 

Three native carriers having been chained, attempted to flee into the 
bush. They were overtaken and Martin shot them with a revolver. A 
native chief had been arrested by Martin under a frivolous pretext, and 
three men from the chief’s village came to bring him food. Martin 
immediately ordered a sergeant to shoot them. Further, a child of 
thirteen years had its throat cut. 


Martin, in his capacity as officer of the force publique was “chef de 
poste’ when these crimes were committed in his district, and as a native 
chief was first accused of some of these outrages, Martin was charged with 
the first inquiry. The native chief showed that he had only obeyed the 
order of the white man. Martin was condemned by the judges of Elizabeth- 
ville to twelve years’ penal servitude. 
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The sentence avers that though it is right that the judge should take 
into consideration that the climate of the tropics together with isolation in 
the midst of savagery has a disastrous influence upon the majority of Euro- 
peans, still he could not invoke these to clear himself of culpability. 


The public department has asked in accordance with the defence that 
the accused should be examined from the point of view of responsibility 
by alienist doctors. 


The magistrate representing the view of the department, concluded 
that if the plea of irresponsibility is set aside, he will demand a penalty 
more severe than that which was pronounced by the tribunal of Elizabeth- 
ville. “Ihope,” he said, «for the honour of humanity that he is insane.” 
The Court has appointed certain doctors to examine Martin. 


+> 


Slavery in Dusbai. 


THE Society has received from the India Office a memorandum evidencing 
the concern felt by that department with regard to the Baw or Boi system, 
so courageously exposed and criticized by Dr. Fraser. 


Lord Crewe announces that after consultation with the various interests 
concerned a temporary working arrangement has been reached pending a 
full personal inquiry by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The principal 
features of this temporary arrangement are as follows :— 


That the word ‘“‘ Bawi ” shall be discontinued ; that any claims against 
Bawis shall only be treated as ordinary civil liabilities; that any Bawi 
discontented with his lot shall be free to leave the service of his chief, and 
that the recovery of any debt be by civil process. The general Committee 
at its last meeting confirmed a letter by the Organizing Secretary to the 
India Office, of which the following are the material passages :— 


“The Committee of the Society will certainly appreciate the decision 
of the Indian Government in asking the Chief Commissioner of Assam to 
make a full personal inquiry into the subject, and we hope that certain 
suggestions made in this communication may be laid before Sir Archdale 
Earle at an early date. 


The suggested change of words used to describe the custom is a practice 
followed in certain colonies, but so far as we are aware, this has not in any 
way affected the system of servitude amongst primitive peoples. The 
Committee will, I am confident, attach far greater importance to other 
proposals in the temporary working arrangement, but even more value to 
the personal interest and effort of the local officials. The statement attri- 
buted to Sir Archdale Earle that the Indian Government must ‘ work in 
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the direction of gradually lightening the burden of the bawis ’ is one which 
will be warmly approved by the Committee, and the deduction from this 
opinion is that the burden will be lightened until it has been completely 
abolished. Experience has demonstrated the importance of fixing definite 
periods for the abolition of such systems. 


It would seem wise as a first step to reduce at a given rate—say within 
a year—the present redemption price, and at the same time fix a date after 
which no bawi debt would be recognized. _ This was the course adopted by 
Mr. Harcourt with reference to a similar system in Nigeria (the House Rule 
Ordinance). First redemption was made possible, and then it was decided 
that from January Ist, 1915, all claims should cease. . . 


[Then follows a recommendation of immediate action for the abolition 
of hereditary debt.] 


The Indian Government points out that :— 


‘It is open to any bawi to appeal to the courts to record an order 
that he is no longer a bawi. Whenthis has been done, the bawi is free 
from all obligations other than those attaching to an ordinary judgment 
debtor.’ 


It would seem that this fact is very imperfectly known to the people 
of the Lushai Hills ; hence, paramount importance will be attached by the 
Society to the efforts of the Administration to make the facts ‘ generally 
known’ and the Committee would greatly appreciate receiving informa- 
tion upon the steps taken to bring this cardinal fact home to both chiefs and 
bawis. The extent to which this will succeeed in abolishing the objection- 
able features will again depend rather upon administrative interest and 
energy than upon regulations.” .. . 


a 


Dr. b. Christ-Socin. 


WE have great pleasure in publishing this month a portrait of Dr. Christ- 
Socin, of Basel, who is one of the founders of the Swiss League for the Defence 
of Natives and has been one of its Vice-Presidents from the beginning. Dr. 
Christ-Socin was well known in connection with the fight for the natives 
of the Congo. Although now eighty years of age Dr. Christ-Socin, who 
was formerly a Judge of Appeal, displays extraordinary activity, not only 
in the scientific sphere (he is one of the first botanists in Switzerland) but 
also in that of philanthropy. In German Switzerland he is the soul of the 
movement on behalf of the natives, and publishes many articles in regard 
to the Congo, San Thomé, etc., not only in the Journal of the Swiss League 
but also in many journals both Swiss and German. His action in the 
direction of educating public opinion extends far beyond the frontiers of 
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his own country. His last publication is an important work on peonage 
in South America, which he describes as the most burning of tropical 
questions. This work appeared in the last Bulletin of the Swiss League 
(January-March, 1914). : 





Dr. HERMANN CHRIST-SOCIN. 


Quite recently the indefatigable Vice-President of the Swiss League 
contributed largely to the successful visit of Mrs. Harris to Basel and her 
lectures in that city. 


tt ta 


Dantas a esrb ait. 
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Obituary: Bishop Tucker. 


By the sudden death of Bishop Alfred R. Tucker, on June 15, the 
Anti-Slavery Society has lost one of its most active and esteemed corre- 
sponding members, and one who was, when in Africa, in constant touch with 
the Society’s work, as he was always in deep sympathy with it. The Bishop 
was an enthusiastic anti-slavery man; as he himself said, when speaking 
at the Society’s Annual Meeting in 1902, his knowledge of native life and 
character had engendered in him “an almost passionate desire to remove 





Phceto] (Elliott & Fry. 
THE LATE BISHOP TUCKER. 


every let and hindrance to the advancement of the native races in the dark 
continent of Africa. And foremost amongst those hindrances was the 
institution of slavery.” 


When the question of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba was prominently 
before our Society, Bishop Tucker, who was then at Mombasa, was a power- 
ful advocate for a full measure of emancipation, and took a leading part in 
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urging it upon the Government, and through the Press upon the British 
public. He was at that time in constant correspondence with Mr. Allen, 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, and when the 1897 Decree for the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba was passed, hz, 
like the Society, took the strongest exception to the clause excluding women 
who occupied the position of concubines from the benefits of the Decree. 
In 1898 he championed the cause of a slave girl at Mombasa who claimed 
her freedom, taking it up as a test case, which he himself conducted before 
the Commissioner’s Court, basing her claim both on legal grounds and on 
that of the cruelty of her master. The decision given was important for 
several reasons, one being that it made it clear that on the Zanzibar mainland 
the lex loci recognizing slavery was regarded as of superior authority 
to the Common Law of England. This point ofthe recognition of slavery 
by British authorities was one upon which the Bishop felt especially strongly 
and often wrote. In 1899, in consequence of a fresh diocesan division, 
Dr. Tucker became Bishop of Uganda, where he maintained his keen 
interest in the problems of slavery. 

When the Liberal Government came into power in this country in 
1906 the Bishop once more pressed for the fulfilment of the pledge which 
had been given for the abolition of the legal status of slavery in 
British East Africa, and in the following year an Ordinance for its abolition 
throughout the Protectorate was at length passed. In 1908 the Bishop 
published his deeply interesting book, Eighteen Years in Uganda and East 
Africa, which, describing as it did the marvellous progress of Christianity 
in that country, formed, as the Times has remarked, “a _ fascin- 
ating record of missionary enterprise.” As Mr. Churchill pointed out 
after his visit in 1907, the development of Missions in Uganda had been 
perhaps more successful than in any other part of the British Empire ; it 
was like ‘‘ a new world where all the hopes and dreams of the negrophile and 
philanthropist had at last been fulfilled.” 

In 1910 the Bishop called the Society’s attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of things in Uganda in regard to the demand for forced labour from the 
natives, pointing out that much of the so-called voluntary work was really 
compulsory, the only “ volunteers” being the chiefs, who did not a single 
stroke of the work. This is much the same point as has recently come 
before us in East Africa, and on which the Society’s letter to the Colonial 
Office has been published. The Bishop finally left Africa in 1911, when 
he became a Canon. of Durham. 


The record of his work in East Africa is a splendid one, and the anti- 
slavery cause owes him a profound debt of gratitude, and deeply laments 
his loss. 
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